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ONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC. Instituted 1861. 
Supported by the following eminent Professors :— 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc. Cantab, 

gignor Manuel Garcia, M.D. | Mr. Joseph Barnett. 

Chevalier F. Schira. Signor F. Lablache. 


Mr. J. F. Barnett. Signor Traventi, 
Herr Ganz. Herr Henseler. 
Mr. C. K. Salaman., Herr Lehmeyer. 
Signor Scuderi. Mr. A. Barth. 
Signor Tataglioni. Signor Praga. 
M., Beauvoisi Mr. Mann. 


n. 

The ANNUAL CHRISTMAS MORNING CONCERT will 
take place on SATURDAY NEXT, at half-past 2 o’clock, and 
the Annual ro Concert on Tuesday, December 80th, at 8, 
in St. George’s Hall. 

The Next Term commences January 9th, the entrance day 
for which is Wednesday, January 7th, betweeii ll and 4. Fee 

r term for instruction in three branches of study, 5 guineas. 

tuses at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, Regent- 
street. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor, MR. BARNBY. Handel’s “ MESSIAH,” 
on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24th, at 8 o’clock. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Edna Hall, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Giulio Perkin (his first appearance n 
London). Organist, Dr. Stainer. lo trumpet, Mr. T. 
Harper. Boxes, £3 3s., £210s,, and £1 10s. ; Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
and 5s.; Balcony, 88.; (5000 Admissions at 1s.) Tickets at 
Novello’s, 1, Berners-street and 35, Poultry, (where also ma 
be had small scores, paper covers, 1s. 4d. and 2s. ; Cloth, 2s, 
and 4s.), the usual agents, and at the Royal Albert Hall. 


1 R. PATEY will SING at the ALBERT HALL, 

on the 26th inst., ‘‘AN OLD-FASHIONED SONG FOR 
CHRISTMAS.” The Words (with permission) from ‘“‘ THE 
AFTERGLOW.” 


The Music by A. F. JARVIS. Post-free 
for 18 stamps. 
Lamsory Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


NOW READY. 

oo. in Roan Case, 8s., or in Russia Leather, 

6s. Published under the direction of SIR JULIUS 
BENEDICT, the PROFESSORS’ POCKET BOOK, and DAILY 
md HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, for 1874, giving a 
line for every hour in the day, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and for 
Evening Engagements. 
— Cantg & Co., 20, Charing-cross, and of all Book- 

ers, 














\ R. H. C. COOPER (formerly one of the Solo 
and Principal Violins of the Philharmonic Society of 
london), intends returning to Town the middle of January, 1874. 
Mr. Cooper accepts Engagements as Soloist for Violin or Viola, 
orin the Orchestra. Lessons given. For terms, &c., apply (pro 
tem.) to 14, Princes-street, iter-square. . 


IANOFORTE SALESMAN.— WANTED an 

experienced Man, who thoroughly understands the Piano- 

forte Trade, and is well acquainted with the prices of all makers. 

One that can tune a little, writes a good hand, and has a slight 

knowledge of books preferred.—Apply Cramgr,.Woop & Co., 
Weatmoreland-street, Dublin. . 





SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 2s. Gd. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


— 


Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental | nblishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
yg. | oe een pe Instruments on Sale or Hire. — 

, Ne ond-street (three doors from Oxfor ot), 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. ‘ cteansielieanven 
ES: | CO eS ee ee ee 

RARE AND VALUABLE WORK ON FREEMASONRY. 
Only Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged by the Craft, 
HE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES OF CRAFT 

FREEMASON RY, as Taught in all the Master Masons’ 
Lodges of the Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England, 
embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Ceremonies. | Sent 
post free on receipt of 8s. 6d., payable to A, E. MASON 
(P.M., 30°), Bank Tcp View, Richmond, Yks. ; or from Exuiot 
Stock, Paternoster Row. Prospectus Free, 


“THE DUCK AND THE KANGAROO,” 
No. 7 of SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE WORDS BY 
EDWARD LEAR, 
THE MUSIC BY 
Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLISBS8, 
(Miss Lindsay). 


No. 1, THE ROBIN. No.2, THE DUCK. No. 8, THE 
CUCKOO, No. 4, THE FOX AND THE HEN; 
No. 5, THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT, No. 6, MRS, 
BLUEBOTTLE FLY. 
Post Free for 18 stamps each, 
Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that application: specti 2 r 
addressed Brockley- villas, Dulwich. nt Seo 


OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 


kJ vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady goin 





Esq., 








abroad. Energetic, ee and with a knowledge o 
languages. Address, A. Z., care of Mr. Haygs, 6, Lyall- 
place, 5.W. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. .. Marriott. 
Waltz “TINDA" .. se co be “ee Marriott. 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”,, .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”., .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. Marriott. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS. 


BSENCE AND RETURN. FRANZ ABTS 
New Song. ‘One of Franz Abt’s latest and most taking 
compositions. "—‘' Graphic,” Oct. 25th. 4s, 
fPYHE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. By BER- 
THOLD TOURS, This much-admired new song may be 
had in B flat, for soprano or tenor; also in G, for contralto or 
baritone. 4s. 
SMERALDA.—LEVEY’S Popular Song. ‘ One 
of the brightest modern compositions of its kind.”— 


“ey 





ERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS— 
(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request,” and oe te aes 
“THE HEART'S MEMORIES”. (Poetry by Tennyson. 
R. Mitts & Sons. 
ig —— Side VOICE, (Poetry by Victor Hugo.) 
. Boosry. 
“Two graceful exampleswf Herr Reichardt's well-known and 
highly-appreciated style.”—‘‘ The Queen.” 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
For lessons, engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 224, Dorset STR&st, 
Portman-square, W. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. Song. 
Words by Dr. CARPENTER. Music by STETHEN 
GLOVER. 8s, Pianoforte 
in stamps. As a four-part song, two stamps. London: 
Cocks and Co. 
ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Part 
, 
Wales" ‘ost free for four stamps ; the song, 18 stamps. 
Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each. 


Moutor's LATEST SONGS.—THE RIDE 








(in three keys), 4s. each, THE BROUK AND THE 


WAVE. 48.; post free, 24 stamps each, 


HAT SHALL I SING TO THEE? Words 
by REA. Music by C. PINSUTI. Pronounced by 
Many connoisseurs to be his best song. 38.; post free for 
18 stamps. 
ie SHADOW LAND. New Song. Words by 
REA. Music by C. PINSUTI. 38. ; free by post 18 
famps, “A most: composition for a contralto or 
taritone voice,""—Vide ‘The Hour.” “Where poet and musician 
t0haad in hand, the effect must be , a8 in this song.’ 
~Vide “Cheltenham Looker-on.” 
RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—A CATA. 
LOGUE of rare and curious MUSICAL WORKS, at 
my reduced prices, Apply to Messrs. Rozsrt Cocks and Co., 
Publishers to Her racious Majesty the Queen, 


solo, 38.; both post free at half- 


the Composer of ‘‘ Ged Bless the Prince of 


NEW COMPOSITIONS, 





T TREKELL'S 
@ 


BOURREE. In Fmajor .. «2 oe 6 of oe of 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. « of 4% 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os +s +e oe oe 48, 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. os of os «of of 38 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. .. «oe «oF 4% 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka... .. «se oe 4% 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 


Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘*THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr, Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), “‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “ WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43,; post free, 
2s. each, 


aeons 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 








G 
LRH. the Prince of Wales, and the late Em apoleon ILL., 
ed ; 8 ™ v4 — : 


re 


d.” The song in D, B, and F, 4s.; for piano, by 
| te 4s; Richards, 4s.; Rochard, 2s. Waltzes by Godfrey, 
8. 
7 LY FORTH, O GENTLE DOVE. New Song, 
by CLRO PINSUTI. ‘A very sweet song for soprano, 
which will win all hearts, gentle or simple alike,”—‘‘ Queen,” 
Nov. 16th. 4s, 
IRGINIA GABRIEL’S BEST NEW SONGS. 
WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE? 4a, 
O WILLIE BOY, COME HOME, 4s, 
THE PASSING SHIP. InAandC, 4v, 
OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS ;— 
THE BETTER LAND. Poetry by Mrs. HEMANS. 4, 
BIONDINA. Canzonetta. 4s. 
OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING. 4s, 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARIS, 4s. 
LOVE MY LOVE. By CIRO PINSUTI. 
“Signor Pinsuti has produced ans happier than 
the fresh, brilliant song before us, It is tuneful without being 
common-place, and it is accompanied in masterly fashion,”— 
“Queen.” 4a. 
'yHE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song or 
Duet, by W. C. LEVEY. ‘The Merry Month of May” 
is very i e, but very pleasing, and will be popular.”— 
“Queen,” Nov. 15th, 3a. 
NDER THE MISTLETOR. Juvenile Quad- 
rille = Sry By beg sy a ~<# 
“Very y avd very easy; ju e juvenile 
players. rete uated title-page is execodiagly good,”— 
‘ 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For in g and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of throat, has maintained its character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
} ome Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
ta cia nae ita Se 

Public thou 8 
be obtained of all Wholesale ad Retail Chemist in the United 
Kingdom 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher ands Beokseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of ‘Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA 8T., COVENT GARDEN, 





Where, lesices bis own Publications, he has on sale » good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


~ ‘WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES fur SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&e. (% in all ty C. A. JONES, Author of “Snints of 
Old,” &e. Tw Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 64. each; postage, 3d. 

“Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 
DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 

“A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian. 

“ Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale.”"—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 


tion Tale, 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 
By Rev. 8. 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. 
BARKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and reeondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian, 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

**'The story is most interesting.”—Chwrch Times. 

** Pretty ; pleasautly written.”—Literarg Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A. M. W. 

ba., by Post 5s. 5d. 

“ Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman, 

- Bxcoedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion. 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 

* Some are quaint and a ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

« Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”"—Church Times. 

3s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
jut when they are com- 


Post 88, 9d. 
“Nothing but old familiar stories, 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. ‘This, however, is not done 


obtrusively.”"—Guardian, 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
8s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 


** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 

““A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d.; 
by Post 1s. 7)d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
instructive.”—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination,”—Church Times. 

LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28. ; by 
Post 2, 2d. 

** A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library.”—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN'S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. (d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

‘‘ A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

‘* Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library."—Church Times, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

‘We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —G@uardian. 

From Church 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 23s., by Post Qs. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman, 

“‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. , 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 38. 6d, ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

**Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

ull of sound, wholesome teaching.”"—Guardian. 

‘Brief sketches from real life; and most am it the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”"—Churchman. 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jife, By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s, 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times, 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Separated.) Also im 
4 


Q2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. | 











THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOUN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


PIANO OR HARP, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Caamer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs, Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs, 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mra, Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; aud the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Jounn Tuomas. 








THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 


= 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


- z TE 
byes AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 
FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON - 

late FELIX WILITEHURST. von ED. By tin 





2 vols. 8vo, 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY, 3 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. J 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. —_ 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: , 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY 
1 vol. crown 8yo, y STERRY, 


aliakentia iiendianiiea aa 

| ee DE SEVIGNE, HER Cop. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. By thy 

COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


F OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 
if __ WILLIAM MACCALL. 2 vols., 8vo. 
NORTHODOX LONDON ;: or, Phase 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By th : 

MAURICE DAVIES, D,D. 1 vol., Sve, dua ane 

ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 

Twelve in America. By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations, 1 vol., 5s. 

Pil ’ . aE pere— - 

HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Nove, 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, 8 vols. 














panda bpccbaphdlilhesnndtiiadians hethitiesadi 
ape SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tal 

of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. Jony 
CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 


\ PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 3 vols, 


M\HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. 4 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols, 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYE 


FENTON. . 
Hom: SWEET HOME. By Ms. J. 


H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 4A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A Now Nova. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHEBS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


























AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction GRATIS. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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THE BLESSING OF TO-DAY. 





Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced birds have flown ; 
Strange that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Strange that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one half so fair 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


Lips from which the seal of silence 
None but God can roll away, 

Never blossomed of such beauty 
As adorns the mouth to-day ; 

And sweet words that freight our memory 
With their beautiful perfume, 

Come to us in sweeter accents _ 
Through the portals of the tomb. 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of the day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briers from our way. 


W. P. 








PROVINCIAL, 





Messrs. Talbot and Bennett, the tragedians, are 
playing in ‘“ Louis XF.” and “ Richelieu” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. 





Malle. Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Justine Mac- 
vitz, Sigg. Campobello, Fabbrini, and Giulio Perkin, 
will sing at the first concert for the season of the 
Dublin Philharmonic Society on the 12th prox. 





Miss Carry Nelson’s opera company, including 
Mdme. Haigh Dyer and Mr. Henry Haigh, are 
advertised to appear at the Theatre Royal, Worcester, 
for eight nights, commencing on “ Boxing night.” 





Mdme. Alysleben, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, (in 
place of Mr. Reeves), and Mr. Santley are the 
principal singers engaged by Mr. Hallé for his two 
annual performances of the ‘‘ Messiah” at Manchester 
this week. 





Mr. Charles Hallé gave his second orchestral 
concert at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Tuesday 
last toa crowded audience. The solo instrumentalists 
were Mr. Hallé and Herr Straus. * Mr. Santley was 
the vocalist, 





At the Grenadier Guards’ concerts at the Philhar- 
monic Hall, Liverpool, December 26th and 27th, the 
American singers, Miss Sterling (contralto), and Mr. 
Perkins (basso), will appear, also Mdme. Sinico and 
Sig. Campobello. 

The Worcester Musical Society have just issued 
an attractive program for the Extra Night, on 
Tuesday, the 23rd inst. The performances will 
include selections of Christmas Music, and excerpts 
from the ‘* Messiah.” 





A presentation of a valuable dress &c., of Irish 
lace, is to be made to Mdlle. Titiens by her Dublin 
admirers on the occasion of her next visit. We hope 
the gift will be in some measure equal to the estima- 
tion in which she is worthily held. 





The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society gave 
their annual performance of the “ Messiah” on 
Tuesday last. The soloists were Mrs. Alfred J. 
Sutton (Birmingham), Miss Armstrong, Eos Morlais, 
ind Mr, Brandon. Leader, Mr. H. Lawson, and 
conductor, Mr. Parry. 

The New Philharmonic Society, formed some two 
years ago in connection with the Dublin Exhibition, 
has changed its name to the Dublin Choral Society, 
ind appointed Sir Robert Stewart as conductor, vice 


Mr. G. V. Lee, who has entered on professional | 


duties in London and Brighton. 





A very successful concert was given at Fleetwood 
on December 12th by the Fleetwood Choral Society. 
Miss Hunter, a very promising young pianist, gave 
several solos with much taste, and was most liberally 
applauded. A number of songs were given in credit 
able style by members of the choir. 





The pantomime of “ Turco the Terrible” is in 
active preparation at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, for 
which Miss Annie Sinclair, of ‘ Babil and Bijou” 
celebrity, Miss Stavart, Miss Lizzie Robson, Mr. E. 
W. Royce, M. Loredan, &c., have been engaged. Mr, 
and Mrs, J. F. Warden have appeared this week. 





The Liverpool Gordovic Eisteddyvod takes place on 
Christmas Day; the President is Mr. Brinley 
Richards, and Mr. Willert Beale one of the adjudi- 
cators. Miss Edith Wynne and other Welsh artists 
are announced, and the Birkenhead choir take part, 
led by Mr. Parry. This is the choir that caused 
such jealousy and disturbance at Mold. 

On Tuesday evening the second entertainment of 
the Amateur Dramatic and Musical Association was 
given at the Music Hall, Worcester. An operatic 
scene, ‘*The Miners,” by the Worcester Amateur 
Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. E. J. Spark, 
was followed by a burlesque oration. The concluding 
piece was Mr. Byron’s comedy, “ War to the Knife.” 

Mr. J. P. Clarke, the popular bandmaster of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, gave a promenade 
concert in Dublin, on Monday evening. Miss 
Mina Geary made a first appearance; with a little 
study she will undoubtedly do well. Her voice is 
good, and only needs training. Mr. Sydney sang 
fairly, and was encouraged by a recall. Mr. Leslie, 
who under the name of Crotty competed for the 
prize at the Crystal Palace Meetings, sang with 
taste and judgment; he is likely to prove a credit to 
the profession. 

On Monday afternoon a musi¢ hall, erected at a 
cost of £30,000, was opened at Sheffield. The build- 
ing is the largest in the town, and has been erected 
by a limited company to supply high-class musical 
entertainments. The building is in the Italian style 
of architecture, and has two halls, the larger of 
which will accommodate about three thousand persons. 
The speciality of the hall is a magnificent organ, 
built by M. Caville Coll, the celebrated organ- 
builder at Paris, at a cost of £5000. The Mayor of 
Sheffield (Mr. Joseph Hallam) -opened the hall, 
which is to be called the Albert Hall; but there was 
no formal ceremony. There was an organ recital in 
the afternoon by Mr. W. T. Best, of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, and the Albert Hall, London. 
There was a very large assembly. In the evening 
the ‘ Messiah *’ was produced, when the hall was 
crowded to excess. 

Balfe’s ‘ Satanella” has been given twice within 
the past week by Carl Rosa’s English Opera Com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, with such success 
that it is to be repeated to-morrow evening, Miss 
Blanche Cole sustaining the title réle in a truly 
artistic manner, rendering her songs—particularly 
“The power of love,” “Sultana Zuleima,” and 
“Old man, thyself deceiving” — as well as 
her share of the concerted music with charming 
grace. Mr. Chatterson, though not a very brilliant 
tenor, filled the part of Count Rupert satisfactorily, 
and Mr. Arthur Stevens was. very effective as 
Arimanes. The “ Bohemian Girl” and the ‘ Rose 
of Castille” have also drawn large houses, being 
rendered specially attractive by excellent casts, com- 
prising Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Catherine Lewis, 
Mr. W. Castle, the tenor, Mr. G. C. Campbell, and 
Mr. Aynsley Cook. The band and chorus have both 
proved most efficient. 





It is the custom in Belfast—and may be so in 
Ireland generally —that when a manis testimonialised 





in the local press. In the Belfast News Letter this 
course has been followed with reference to a baton 
presented by the Choral Society to Mr. B. Hobson 
Carroll, the conductor. The Society addresses the 
recipient in the following characteristic strain : 
Your great energy, ability, and talents as a 
musician, composer, and conductor, and also your 
unvaried courtesy and kindness to the members, 
has, (sic) in no small degree, contributed to make 
the Society so successful. We beg your acceptance 
of the accompanying baton as a small but sincere 
token of our regard and esteem; and we sincerely 
hope you may long be spared to wield it in the cause 
of Orpheus. 

In reply the champion of the cause of Orpheus 
confesses his obligation at receiving what he terms 
“this emblem of the Divine Art: which is 
decidedly a poetic idealisation of a conductor's stick, 











CONCERTS. 





The last Saturday concert of the yoar at the 
Crystal Palace was densely crowded, the attractive 
feature being Beethoven's Choral Symphony, and 
an additional one being no doubt the presence of 
that musical magnet, Dr. y. Biilow, who was to play 
Liszt's Concerto in E flat. Dr. v, Bulow is now not 
merely appreciated ; he is popular, which is in one 
sense still more satisfactory. Cliques may disparage 
him; cliques may bring wholesale charges against 
all who praise him ; but their abuse only stimulates 
the public curiosity which must be satisfied at all 
hazards. So that Beethoven or Biilow, or one, or 
both, filled the concert room despite raw weather 
and an otherwise unremarkable program. 


Overture, “ Exhibition” .........6. edecccsoeces Auber, 
Romance (“ Dinorah ”) ....sccesseccecceecs cece Meyerbeor. 
Aria, “L’amero saro costante” (Il 

DET inew ssbcabctdaadanasowaebacabe Mozurt, 
Gamenses Bes.t, ten TE Bb 2 o.. vce cénceicd dececeee Liszt. 
Cavatina, “Un jour plus pur” (‘Nonne Sang- 

MTN aantarsncnsadgntestuegaondastancets Gounod, 
Arie, * Bon © Fidlowlo” ..ccccccccccccccecccoses Randegger, 
PORT TAA. nc.0 4.00. 40 evdcenccecgestenendte + Beethoven. 


There is nothing to say about the Choral Symphony, 
which was as a matter of course quite satisfactorily 
rendered, the principal music being assigned to Miss 
Marion Severn, Mr. Werrenrath, and Mr. G. Fox. 
As to Dr. v. Biilow all the new things have been 
said. He enjoyed a hearty reception, and played 
with his usual supreme command of the subject. 
His bravura playing was a marvellous display, and 
produced a tumultuous recall. The vocal selection 
was not very brilliant, though Mozart’s melodious 
aria, a first performance, was finely rendered by 
Mdme. Alvsleben, and the violin obbligato nicely 
played by Mr. Thomas Watson. In Meyerbeer’s 
romance, Gounod’s cayatina, and Mr. Randegger’s 
aria, the singers were respectively, Mr, G. Fox, Mr. 
Werrenrath, and Miss Severn. Mr. Manns con- 
ducted with his usual judgment and skill. The 
concerts are to be resumed on January 17, when the 
program will include Schubert's great Symphony in 
© (No. 9); @ serenade by Taubert (for the first 
time), and the late Mr. Pierson’s overture to ‘ As 
You Like It.” 

The Society for promoting the knowledge of the 
not well understood works of Richard Wagner met 
on Friday last to hear a further exemplification of 
the school and style of this most industrious com- 
poser. ‘There were extracts from the operas of 
* Rienzi,” * Tannhaiiser,” and “ Lohengrin,” and 
a later march galled the ‘ Kaiser-March.” 
These compositions were alleviated by the now 
familiar ‘‘ Tasso” by Liszt and a march ‘ Des 
Imperiaux” from Dr. von Bijlow’s music to Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” or Kaiser as the modern 
fashion enjoins. Mr. Dannreuther conducted a 
portion of the program, whilst Dr. Thaumaturgus 
von Biilow led his March, the Symphony by Liszt, 
and some of the Wagner operatic selections. A 
splendid band occupied the orchestra, and two pupils 
ot Madame Weldon, Mdlle. Gaetano and Herr 
Werrenrath, undertook the vocal excerpts. The per- 
formance was quite phenomenal—may we say 
wonderful. Dr. von Biilow conducted from memory, 
and-he reminds us of the days of the famous Sidney 
Walker, who knew all the classics by heart. When 
Sidney went to Cambridge it was a favourite amuse- 





the accompanying address and reply are advertised 





ment with his chums to get him into a scrape. At his 
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first dilemma he was condemned to recite five 
hundred lines from the second book of the Iliad. 
**Can I say them now, sir, and had I not better go 
on, for there is no stop at the close of that line ?”’ 
Sidney was tried in Sophocles, Euripides, AZschylus, 
and Aristophanes, and all to no purpose, but wae 
reduced by twenty pages of the Hederici Lexicon, 
We apprehend nothing short of exercises in 
“ thorough-bass " will let the public know the 
limits of Dr. von Biilow’s memory. Mendelssohn had 
a marvellous memory, 60 also has Liszt, but Dr. von 
Biilow's transcends the two. It is wide-reaching 
beyond all parallel. Writers there are who dispute the 
accuracy of his memory, but such reports are 
known to be false and seurrilous. As John 
Bright remarks —‘‘ We should pray for them.” 
The “ Tasso” by Liszt does not make way by 
repetition. It is neither dulcet nor delicate, 
lambent nor lucid, pleasant nor pretty. There isa 
certain sort of mastery, a wrestling with situation 
and subject ; but there is nothing kind, sympathising, 
nor satisfactory. Of the two marches that by Dr. von 
Biilow was the best received. It is not altogether 
novel in substance, but freshly and vigorously 
treated. We are all tired of Luther’s tune in 
Reformation symphonies and military marches, and 
we hope the next composer that vexes it will be sent 
to Coventry. Let Wagner be heard and heard again, 
but his music will fail. It is wanting in backbone, in 
marrow, it has no spinal chord. There are a string 
of cadences, but without reference to order, to 
reply, and all that methodising energy which 
indicates beauty and power. The cadences are 
sheer links and nothing more; they have no inside, 
hold nothing, and call for nothing. The vocalists 
were of ability, and the band capital and beyond 
praise. The work was understood, and the audience 
tolerably well prepared for the music. The few 
melodies that intervene are not new, and Wagner's 
merit lies in his rhythmic surge, which is only one 
portion of music, and cannot supply the place of 
melody or continual treatment. The audience listened 
attentively, and were at times both roused and 
pleased. , 


At tho Royal Albert Hall on Monday night the 
Choral Society produced Bach’s Anthems for the 
Christmas season, now called his ‘‘ Christmas Ora- 
torio.” The work was abbreviated in rather a reckless 
manner, and as to what was given the rule seemed 
to be ** What you cannot play, leave out.” This is 
scarce justice to Bach, band, or public. Bach's vocal 
music needs many rehearsals. Much of this 
Christmas music depends on the trumpets, and 
if the trumpet parts cannot be performed they 
should be reformed. Forty years ago it was said 
Bach’s violin sonatas could not be played, but they 
are played now, and so with his pedal fugues and 
violoncello solos. Possibly forty years hence our 
children or grandchildren may hear these trumpet 
passages as the composer intended. Handel has 
taken his pickings from this music, and the Dettingen 
Te Deum opens with the drums in the same way as 
the special anthem for Christmas Day. The Pastoral 
symphony is a beauty, a real prelude to the footsteps 
of angels. The chorals were fairly rendered and much 
pleased the audience. The great Chorus “ Glory to 
God in the Highest” was almost unintelligible, and 
needs further and careful rehearsal. The songs are 
eloquent and beautiful, tender and touching, but the 
most experienced artist will never do them justice 
without long and patient study. It is no ordinary 
achievement to give a Bach aria with all its truth and 
expression, but from what was heard on Monday this 
is not an impossibility. We give the songs a better 
chance than the trumpets. The “ cuts” were con- 
stant, and occasionally cruel; and there was an 
arbitrariness in these excisions not always founded 
on good judgment. Neverthelébs the audience was 
evidently gratified and not at all wearied. This must 
plead as the excuse for a wholesale shortening 
unsatisfactory to the connoisseurs. Mr. Barnby 
conducted; Dr. Stainer accompanied on the organ. 
There was a good band, and the choral power was 
unexceptionable. Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben sang the 
soprano solo music, Mdme. Patey the “ Cradle Song” 
and the other mezzo music, Mr. Cummings the tenor, 
and Sig. Aguesi the bass, The latter gaye the fine aria 


‘Lord Almighty, King all glorious,” with right inten- 
tion and firm precision. His English is unexception- 
able. Bach’s Christmas music is an important and 
significant work of a popular character, and its 
popularity will be much aided and forwarded by a 
thoroughly intelligible and impressive performance. 
It was announced as a first public performance in this 
country, but the Bach Society gave it in the course 
of their performance some years ago. The work was 
translated into English for this occasion by Miss 
Johnstone. Mr. Jonghman at the Oxford Music 
Hall gave a capital selection and a most brilliant 
interpretation of the cheery music; and portions of 
it have been heard at various times and seasons. 
One or two rehearsals will not suffice for high class 
music of this kind, and to give unqualified praise 
to its rendering on Monday last would be in- 
justice to Bach, to the Society, and all parties 
concerned. 


The third Monthly Popular Concerts of the season 
(Director, Mr. Ridley Prentice) came off on Tuesday 
evening, at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton, 
with the following program :—Trio, in E flat, Op. 
12, for Pianofore, Violin, and Violoncello, Hummel, 
MM. Ridley Prentice, Henry Holmes, and Pezze; 
‘Oh! ruddier than the cherry,” Handel, Mr. Richard 
Temple; ‘Ah fors’ 8 lui,” (** Traviata”’), Verdi, Miss 
Bessie Emmett ; Sonata, in E minor, for Pianoforte 
and Violoncello, Walter Macfarren, Mr. Ridley 
Prentice and Signor Pezze ; Duet, ‘‘ La dove prende,” 
Mozart, Miss Bessie Emmett and Mr. Richard 
Temple; Barcarole from the fourth Concerto for 
Pianoforte, Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Ridley Prentice ; 
‘The Village Blacksmith,” Weiss, Mr. Richard 
Temple (encored); ‘* Rock me to sleep,” Benedict, 
Miss Bessie Emmett (encored) ; Trio, in B flat, Op. 
99, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Schubert, 
MM. Ridley Prentice, Henry Holmes, and Pezze. 
The concert was very satisfactory, the room com- 
fortably full, and the audience appreciative. 


The last Monday Popular Concert, apart from Dr. 
vy. Biilow, was devoid of interest. Indeed “ nothing 
special’? appears to be the motto of the directorate 
this season, content to stick to old grooves, and live, 
like the camel, on food taken in long ago. Biilow 
has been a merciful awakener of the lethargy at St. 
James’s Hall: but for him the drowsiness had been 
complete. He played on Monday Mozart’s sonata 
in F major and with Sig. Piatti Rubinstein’s in D 
minor, a repetition upon the previous work, and he 
also joined Mdme. Néruda in Beethoven’s sonata in 
C minor. The quartet—that by Mozart in D minor 
—is a trite performance at these concerts. The 
vocalists were Miss Jessie Jones and Mdlle. Reimer, 
and their contributions were the duet ‘ Cara bella ” 
from Handel’s “ Giulio Cesare,” and Ferdinand 
Hillex’s duets ‘‘ Come, oh night,” and “ Song of the 
Swallow.” The next concert will be on Monday, 
January 12, when Mdme. Néruda and Dr. y, Biilow 
as before will be the leading performers. 


A soirée given by Mr. Frank Elmore on Saturday 
last at his residence in Colville Square was 
characterised by a high-class though not a severe 
program. Mr. Elmore’s standing in the profession 
is well known, as is also Madame Elmore’s ability as 
a pianist. The first sang a very agreeable composi- 
tion of his own, ‘‘ The Fortune Hunter;” and the 
lady played Beethoven’s so-called ‘ Moonlight” 
sonata, a solo “ Elfenreigen” by F. Ries, and a 
gavotte of Bach’s; and in each case exhibited 
intellectual and executive capacity. The soirée was 
the second of three weekly ones, for which the 
services of Mdlle. Bartkowska, Mrs. Osborne Williams, 
Sig. Carayoglia and Mr. Richard Blagrove are 
secured. 


The forty-second annual performance of the 
“‘ Messiah” by the Sacred Harmonit Society is a 
double event spread over last Friday night and to- 
night. For the first occasion the chief vocalists 


were Mdmes. Alvsleben and Patey, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Sir Michael Costa con- 
ducted, and Mr. Willing presided at the organ. For 
to-night the solo singers announced are Mdme. 
Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 





Mr. L, Thomas, 
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“ Heart's Delight,’ Mr. Halliday's stage adap. 
tation of Dickens’s ‘‘Dombey and Son,” wag 
produced on Wednesday at the Globe. Though it 
is rather a succession of scenes than a complete 
drama, the piece fairly fulfils its aim of Setting 
before the notice of the audience certain episodes 
with which they are already familiar in writtep 
guise; and the series of events is strung with 
considerable skill—a feat which fulfils all that jg 
possible with one of Dickens’s voluminous tales, 
The play opens with the marriage of Edith and My, 
Dombey as a fait accompli; it proceeds with Edith’s 
flight with Carker, Florence’s refuge at Ca>tain 
Cuttle’s, the meeting of Dombey and Carker at 
Dijon, the death of Carker, and the retwm of 
Walter Gay. The parlour of the old instrument 
maker is a scene several times brought into 
requisition ; and the scenic arrangement generally 
consists of interiors. Two liberties are taken with 
the story. First Carker is not crushed by a railway 
train, but poisons himself in despair, probably to 
avoid the sensation business of a property locomo- 
tive. Secondly Edith comes back in the last scene 
—appears at the instrument maker's, and is there 
forgiven by her husband. This last act is not up 
to Mr. Halliday’s usual careful manipulation, and 
strikes one as forced and unnatural. We confess 
the difficulty of providing a dénouement which shall 
be sudden and satisfactory ; for no such finale exists 
in the book, and one which involves the forgiveness 
and reconciliation of evérybody is a violence to 
the natural course of events. We think Edith ought 
to be sacrificed, as in the novel—ought to be left to 
pursue her wilful gait. At all events the present 
dénouement will not bear criticism. In other 
respects the adaptor has well succeeded in placing 
the idiosyncrasies and chief characters in a pro- 
minent light. The acting is generally good : best of 
all that of Mr. Emery as Captain Cuttle. Witnesses 
of this artist’s Pegotty were already aware what 
admirable significance he would impart to a part 
like Captain Cuttle; and such anticipations have 
been fully realised. His stalwart faithfulness, his 


which ‘‘ when found” are to be ‘‘ made a note of,” 
his waving hook, and his profound belief in the 
watch, silver spoons and sugar-tongs, are all points 
which Mr. Emery works up to perfection. Mr, 
Cowper’s Dombey is good and characteristic, without 
being a great piece of artistic workmanship. He misses 
the sublime frigidity of the original. Mr. Fernandez 
is a Carker without Carker’s teeth, and without 
Carker’s cunning subservience ; still there are points 
in his acting worthy of hearty praise. Mr. Montague 
is satisfactory as Walter Gay, without much to do-— 
less satisfactory as Toots, a conception which not 
even Dickens in his readings could make effective. 
We rather think Toots is an unactable creation, and 
must be left wholly to the imagination. Studied in 
the book, he is supremely funny: mimicked by 


to represent his “ chuckles”? How to convey the 
intense simplicity, the childishness, yet loyal devotion 
of the character? The problem is not solved at the 
Globe. Florence Dombey has a very sweet and 
tender realisation at the hands of Miss Carlotta 
Addison, and the contrast of this gentle present 
with the stately proportions of Edith could not be 
greater than with Miss Addison and Miss Helen 
Barry playing the parts. The latter lady shows 
improvement upon the style in “ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
and though she has much to learn is evidently 
learning it with due rapidity. At times she rises to 
real dramatic power, and in looking the part she is 
of course perfect. The duties of Sol Gills and Jack 
Bunsby are insignificant, and are fully performed by 
Mr. Howard and Mr. J. B. Johnson. As a whol 
the piece is likely to attract and will well repay ® 
visit by the theatrical public to the Globe. 


The much talked-of combination engagement 
the Gaiety—Phelps, Toole and Mathews—wis 
initiated on Monday by the appearance of the first 
two actors. This conjunction of opposite stars took 





place in Bickerstaff’s comedy of ** The Hypocrite,” 


ithe well-known piece which is to be traced back 


naive counsel, his quaint proverbs and applications ‘ 


voice and manner, he lacks all the essentials. How . 
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through Colley Cibber's ‘Non-Juror” to the 
« Tartufe” of Moliére. When Cibber adapted the 
« Tartuffe,” he threw a political significance on the 
character of the impostor, and truckled to the loyal 
humour of the time. George I. was so pleased at 
the notion of presenting a natural villain as also a 
Jacobite, that Cibber got the laureateship. But the 
political appositeness soon died out of the play—a 
necessary consequence of its topical character; so 
that when, fifty-one years afterwards, Bickerstaff 
cut away all Jacobite and non-juring reference, and 
transformed Dr. Wolf the Papist into Dr. Cantwell 
the Methodist, a considerable relief was experienced 
py the play; and lightened of its encumbering 
pallast, it once again rose into favour. The 
“ Hypocrite” is thus far from being a fac-simile of 
the “ Tartuffe:” successive modifications have 
yemoved it from the class of a translation. The 
character of Mawworm, for example, is quite 
English, and owes its origin to Bickerstaff. Mr. 
Phelps’s Dr. Cantwell is an impersonation of some 
fifteen years’ standing, and is well known to play- 
goers. His delineation is subtle and sly and stern, 
wanting in oiliness perhaps, such as Dowton and 
Farren imparted to the character, but having a 
settled remorseless purpose of its own underlying 
and visible beneath the sanctimoniousness. His 
passion at the collapse of his schemes is always 
forcibly conveyed. Mr. Phelps was warmly 
welcomed and as warmly applauded throughout 
the progress of the piece. As Mawworm Mr. Toole 
was Toolish ; he whined the speeches in his comic- 
lacrymose’ way,] and the audience were convulsed, 
as they always are with Mr. Toole. Mr. W. H. 
Vernon’s spirited version of Colonel Lambert, Mr. 
Maclean’s careful rendering of Sir John Lambert, 
and Mr. C. Neville’s Leyward were all praiseworthy. 
Miss E. Farren played Charlotte, but was rather 
opera-bouffesque, to coin a word; Miss Farren is 
more in her element in extravaganza than in old 
comely. Miss Constance Loseby as young Lady 
Lambert acted pleasantly, and Mrs. Leigh ad- 
mirably as the old lady. The comedy was much 
applauded. Next week, however, the interest 
culminates. ‘John Bull” is to be done, with 
Phelps, Charles Mathews, Toole, Hermann Vezin, 
and Lionel Brough in the cast. Seats have of 
course long been at a premium. 











A ROYAL ADAPTOR. 





The late King John of Saxony was noted for his 
appreciation of English and Italian masterpieces ; 
and among his best works are the translations into 
German of the poems of Southey, Shelley and even 
Burns. From the account of Dr. Rudolph Doehn, 
contributed to the Wiener Presse, it appears that 
his Majesty also attempted Shakespeare, but stuck 
fast at ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” and gave up the task 
in despair. Dr. Doehn called upon the King a 
month before his death, and while he was suffering 
at Pilnitz from his last sickness. He was sitting at 
the open window of his library, and shook his head 
mournfully when his visitor offered his hopes of 
improvement. 

Then (says Dr. Doehn) he brought up the subject 
of his translations. Everybody pays homage to his 
splendid translation of Dante, which will always 
remain a standard work in German literature. The 
more anxious I was to hear some of his translations 
from the great poets of England and America. He 
handed me several large sheets of parchment, on 
Which he had written in blue ink, in unusually 
large characters. In doing so he remarked, smilingly : 
“My eyesight has long since failed me to a great 
extent. But still I do not use glasses. I am 
Writing regular lapidary style, though, as you see.” 
The sheets I read contained translafions of some of 
Shelley's minor poems. I read them carefully, and 
compered the rendering with the original. The 
king pointed out the difficult passages, and consulted 
Me as to the felicity of his translations. I gave him 
my opinion frankly, and he-unhesitatingly accepted 
ly suggestions. ‘I met poor Shelley in Italy, 
Many years ago, and passed two days with him at 


the rather excited discussions the two had about diffi- 
cult passages in Shakespeare, whose plays Tieck 
was then translating into German.” 

“T was told,” I remarked, ‘that your Majesty 
was likewise at work upon a translation of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” ‘ Only ‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
he replied; ‘‘but I am dissatisfied with my work, 
and shall not allow it to be published.” He told 
me, then, exactly, what he had ready for the press 
—some seventy poems. About one-fifth are from 
Bryant and several other American poets. ‘ The 
English language caused mea great deal of diffi- 
culty, when I attempted to learn it first. That was 
forty years ago, when I spent three months at the 
Court of King William IV. of England. I suppose I 
had made myself so familiar with Falian, of which 
I was so passionately fond in my youth, that the 
strong, terse British tongue was rather indigestible 
for my spoiled southern stomach, and I gave it up in 
despair. But in 1860 I resumed the study of the 
language, and have now grown very fond of it. I 
read English papers every morning, and for years 
at our receptions I have been able to converse 
with Englishmen and Americans in their own 
vernacular.” 

I expressed to the old king my gratitude for the 
appointment as Professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, “It wasa great oversight of my 
predecessors,” he said, in reply, ‘not to have made 
such an appointment long ago. Since 1850, at least 
one-fourth of the trade of Saxony has been with 
England and America; and now, thank God, every 
pupil at our lyceums who reaches the second class, 
has to learn to speak English.”’ The king sent for 


refreshments, and sipped a little champagne. “It 
is the only wine I can stand,” he said. ‘It is the 


poet’s wine. How different from the thick, strong old 
Falernian, which Horace praises so highly! Had 
the genial Roman known champagne, I believe he 
would have despised his Falernian as we do.” 

The king rose, and I thought it was the signal for 
me to depart; but he restrained me, and said: 
‘Keep your seat, and look over my translations. If 
you find anything to alter, note it down on this sheet. 
Tam going to lie down. It does me good to sleep 
an hour or two at this time of the day.’’ He shook 
hands with me, tottered feebly out of the room, and 
left me alone at his desk. I performed my work, 
conscientiously, and found a good deal to suggest. 
When I paused during my work, I could not help 
wondering at the childlike confidence with which the 
old king had left me at his own desk. But I often 
heard similar traits of his. I looked a while at the 
old desk. It seemed to have stood there many a 
year. Momentous documents, involving the life and 
death of many had undoubtedly been signed on it. 
.A curious feature were the king’s writing-tools; 
ravens’ quills, which he uses and cuts himself. There 
lay also the old penknife which he uses for that pur- 
pose. No schoolboy would give more than a few pence 
for it. On the floor, beside the king’s chair, lay a copy 
of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Année Terrible.” Had his Majesty 
thought of translating the terrible book of the re- 
publican bard of France? When my work was done 
I rose, and a servant from the ante-room stepped in 
and informed me that my own conveyance had been 
sent back to the city, and that one of the roya 
carsiages was waiting for me. 








DIBDIN AND GARRICK. 





The author of an article on Charles Dibdin, in 
this month’s Tinsley’s is probably alone in his 
opinion that Dibdin was ‘‘wellnigh ignorant of the 
laws of harmony, with a taste often coarse and com- 
mon.” It is far from likely that a cathedral choir- 
boy who at the age of twelve drew the attention of 
the Winchester patrons and amateurs, could remain 
ignorant of the laws of harmony. At fifteen, Dibdin 
was competent, as far as knowledge went, to take an 
organist’s post; but his youth stood in his way. 
Dibdin’s palmy period occurred. early in life; his 
best musical dramas were produced in the space of 
three years, between 1772 and 1775—in other words 
before he was thirty. After that his youthful en- 


< 


ull he thought of was to raise money for pressing 
necessities. ‘ Although his ‘ entertainments’ were 
largely remunerative, and he could unfailingly count 
ona handsome weekly sum when engaged at the the- 
autre, he was perpetually in a state of impecuniosity. 
[he reason of this nobody could discover, though 
every one hazarded a surmise. Some said he indulged 
in dissipation—a charge indignantly denied by him in 
his Memoirs: ‘ Before I was thirty,’ he admits, ‘I 
was extremely fond of folly; since that time, I have 
considered it as a very absurd thing. I am gene- 
rally in bed an hour before midnight.’ He was 
rather amused—or affected to be so—by the con- 
jectures, which were truly ‘beyond number and 
credibility. Every man seems to have made of mo 
just what has suited his pleasure or convenience. 
I have been seven years in the West Indies, to learn 
how to perform Mungo; I have been three voyages 
to sea, as a surgeon of a man-of-war, to teach me 
sea phrases ; I have long enjoyed a private pension 
for my staunch attachment to Government; and I 
have done a variety of other things, which are equally 
void of foundation; but the profligate manner in 
which I exhaust my time and constitution is what 
I am most notorious for.’ It was also asserted that 
his earnings went in supplying his table with an 
almost inconceivable luxury.” 

Dibdin cherished many grievances against Garrick, 
whom he accused of treating him with contumely. 
He refused the ‘* Waterman,” expressing undisguised 
contempt for it; then, when Dibdin took it to Foote, 
Garrick complained of unfair treatment. He also 
sneered at the ‘‘ Quaker,” but afterwards gave £100 
for it. Still he did not produce it, but plagiarised 
the piece, says Dibdin. The writer describes 
Dibdin’s method of adaptation when he first 
began at Drury Lane to write his own libretto. 
His colleague, Bickerstaffe, having quarrelled with 
Garrick, had left the country, and there was 
nobody to supply Dibdin with “the book.” ‘* Ag 
I thought innovation a dangerous thing to ven- 
ture, especially in me,’ he observes laughingly, 
‘I went upon the old plan of mixing a little French 
and a little Italian; of bringing the cavatina here, 
the bravura there, the quartet in another place; in 
short, in cutting and squaring the business according 
to the admired standard.’ Taking an Italian opera, 
‘Il Filosofo di Campagna,’ he anglicised it under 
the title of the ‘ Wedding Ring.’ He would not 
entrust the secret of his new essay to any one, 
fearing Garrick’s displeasure. By and by the 
manager discovered what he was doing, and was, 
Dibdin asserts, much annoyed. The composer 
complains bitterly of being fagged. Garrick was 
afraid he would ‘pay more attention to writing than 
music,’ and was desirous of entirely directing his 
talents. ‘ Yet,’ says Dibdin, ‘1 was always ready to 
do implicitly whatever he enjoined me ; and, indeed, 
he sometimes appeared sensible of this from my 
alacrity and, to say the truth, patience; for so 
much trouble had I to set, reset, alter, adapt, and 
square music, to please him and Mrs. Garrick—not 
but that her taste was correct, and her remarks 
judicious, which I have often experienced to my 
advantage—that I had better have made two new 
ones than have been at the trouble of amending any 
of those rickety songs he thought proper, without 
ear, without musical taste, without knowledge of the 
distinction between buttered peas and lumps of 
pudding, to cavil about.’” 











NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC. 





The ceremony of laying the first stone of the new 
National Training School for Music, the gift of Mr. 
C. Freake, took place yesterday on the West side of 
the Albert Hall, Kensington. ‘The building will 
contain some twenty rooms for practice, besides 
professors’ and @her offices. The three facades, 
facing north-east and west, are to be decorated with 
panels of Sgraflite work, and the design mado 
appropriate to plaster work. The building will be 
executed under the care of Mr. James Waller, and 
the cost will be borne by Mr. Freake. The site for 
the building is some few score yards from the hall, 








Sonento, Tieck was with me, and I was amused at 


thusiasm, as the Zinsley writer says, died out, and 


and this space had been well covered by a handsome 
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tent. A temporary platform was erected 1o raise 
the company to the height of the stone, which is 
just over the middle basement window. 

At half-past twelve the assembled company pre- 
ceeded to the foot of the western portico, where the 
Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by Mr. Cole, was 
receiyed by a numerous assemblage, among others, 
Sir Michael Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Hullah, 
Mr. Cowell, Mr. J. Gerstenberg, Lieut.-Col. 
Strange, Major-Gen. F. Eardley Wilmot, R.A., 
F..S., Viee - Admiral Ommaney, Mr. Arthur 
Kinnaird, M.P., Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P., Mr. 
hi. Rawlinson, C.B., &e. The company then pro- 
ceeded by the covered way to the stone. 

Major-General F. Eardley Wilmot, as Chairman 
of the Council of the Society of Arts, said he was 
requested by the Council to express to His Royal 
Highness the thanks of the Society for attending 
on that occasion to lay what would, they hoped, be 
a truly national training school for music. They 
sincerely trusted that the work begun so auspiciously 
would gradually grow under his Highness’s observa- 
tion, and they were quite satisfied that, so long as 
it lasted they would be assured of his counsel and 
support so long as it could be given. He had the 
pleasure of handing his Royal Highness the trowel, 
and requesting him to lay the foundation stone of 
the building, at the same time expressing regret 
that Mr. C. J. Freake, who had so munificently 
provided for the cost of the building, was not able 
to be present. 

The model and plans of the building having been 
shown to his Royal Highness, and a bottle con- 
taining coins, newspapers, &ce., placed in the orifice, 
his Royal Highness went through the ceremony, and 
declared the stone well and truly laid. Prayer was 
then offered up by the Rev. Canon Brookfield, her 
Majesty's chaplain-in-ordinary, after the reading of 
the 150th Psalm. ‘The ceremony then terminated. 
One universal feeling of regret was expressed at the 
absence of the munificent donor, confined to his 
room by an attack of gout. 

There was a grand conversazione in the evening, 
at the Albert Hall, when the Duke of Edinburgh 
again presided, 





THE SCHOOL OF BOLOGNA. 

The musical school of Bologna was founded at the 
beginning of the 18th century, by Francesco Antonio 
Pistocchi, who was one of the greatest singers of the 
17th century, and termed by his contemporaries, ‘The 
Father of good taste.” It is said of him that he refined 
the manner of singing in Italy, which he found very 
crude. After founding the school, which was to have 
so wide an influence upon the future manner of 
singing, he withdrew to a monastery where he ended 
his days. But the school was continued by a 
remarkable man. Antonio Bernacchi possessed by 
nature a most defective and unpleasant voice, but 
being determined to become a singer, he placed him- 
self under the care of Pistocchi, through whose 
instruction he acquired such excellence as to become 
aspecial favourite with Handel, for whom he sang in 
London, in opposition to the great Farinelli. A 
man who could so overcome natural difficulties, 
would seem to be a safe master for others, and so it 
proved, Bernacchi is to-day quoted as authority on 
many matters of singing. Michele Caselli was a 
pupil of Bernacchi at this celebrated school of 
Bologna. Johann Aloisius Mieksch was a pupil of 
Caselli, to whom he owed the perfect preservation of 
his voice, even to his seventieth year. Now let us go 
back a little. Nicolo Porpora was born at Naples in 
1687. He was esteemed the greatest singing-master 
in Europe during his time, and it was considered a 
privilege to be allowed to study with him. His school 
of singing seems to have been identical with that of 
Bologna. The first thing regarded, was purity of tone, 
and correct action of the organs of articulation. 
Then came the production of power, and then execu- 
tion. But all was made subservient to nature. All 
the pupils of both schools were remarkable for their 
finish and exact delivery of each note. No two notes 
must be in any respect united, but each must stand 
alone. It was said of the singing of Sontag, a pupil 
of this school, that ‘ we especially remarked the 


limpidity of her chromatic gamuts and the brilliancy 
of her trills, which sparkled like rubies on a velvet 
ground.” Similarly it was said of Schroeder Devrient, 
another pupil of the Bologna school, that her scales 
wero “like a necklace of pearls on black velvet.” 
This merely indicated the clear-cut action of the 
voice in each instance. Now that was a principle in 
both the Porpora and the Bologna schools, and it 
was a principle that allowed of no deviation. What 
was correct in the passage of the voice from one note 
to the next, was correct in the passage of the voice 
over the interval of a third, fifth or octave; the 
passage must be made without touching any in- 
termediate note. This was regarded as a very 
important thing, and any variation from that law 
would have met with severe reproof. This was the 
position of both Porpora and the school of Bologna 
under Bernacchi. In 1725, Joseph Adolph Hasse, 
who afterwards married the distinguished singer 
Faustina, studied with Porpora at Naples, and in 
1782 studied with him at Dresden. In 1781 or 
thereabouts, Mieksch studied at Dresden with Hasse, 
Porpora having died fourteen years before that time ; 
but Hasse was full of his great master’s thoughts and 
transmitted them in their purity to Mieksch. Thus 
Mieksch became a representative of the two royal 
lines. He was for many years a court singer, and in 
high favour at Dresden. He died in 1845, aged 
eighty years. —Pulladium. ( U.S.) 





Tue Worcester Festivats.—An answer was 
given by the Bishop of Worcester to a question put 
by the Rev. W. Thorn at the meeting of the Clergy 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Society, last week, which re- 
quires a word of notice. Mr. Thorn said interroga- 
tively: ‘I suppose it really might happen that 
there would be no more Musical Festivals?” The 
Bishop answered, ‘Quite so: there is just a 
possibility.” It must be owned there is microscopical 
little inthis. A just possible event is one that people 
need be very little concerned about. But stories 
travel and sometimes grow as prodigiously as Jongh’s 
gourd in their travels from mouth to mouth. We 
desire, therefore, to stop at the outset the propagation 
of any such idle rumour, and point out that the 
continuance of the Musical Festivals of Worcester 
possesses as much certainty as can be assigned to 
any future event. In the first place, the Festival is 
an enjoyment as much prized by Worcester citizens 
as the apple of their eyes. They set the greatest 
store by it. Its recurrence is always looked forward 
to long beforehand with the most pleasurable 
anticipations. The amount received for the charit 
from the Festival last year was greater than it wag 
on the previons occasion. This augurs increasing 
popularity, larger attendance, greater liberality of 
donation. Moreover, in addition to the contributions, 
an excess of receipts for admission over expenditure 
is beginning to accrue—a very healthy sign. There 
is not the slightest ground of supposing but that our 
magnificently renovated Cathedral will be available 
for future meetings as it has been for the last century 
anda half; the taste for high class music, and the 
practice of such music, is constantly being diffused 
throughout larger bodies; thus, the circle of audi- 
ences is year by year enlarged, and the profits and 
collections at each Festivaliufallibly tend to increase. 
The elements are all prosperous, the surroundings 
and conditions point to an even larger measure of 
success than hitherto. Never, at any time, so far 
as we can discern, was there a finer prospect for the 
perpetuation of our ancient Festival in all its glories. 
The just a possibility of its coming to an end may 
be dismissed from the mind as we dismiss from it 
the “just a possibility ” of our coal supply failing. 
It should be observed that the falling off in the 
subseriptions to the Society only renders the 
Musical Festival of greater necessity as an adjunct 
to the charity, and reinforces its claims on the 
benevolent.—Worcester Chronicle. 


Britisu Cottecs oF Heattu, Evston Roap, Lonpox.- 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have ne 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” iv 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The onl) 
Trade mark on Morison’s mediciues are the words ‘* Mori,on’> 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp in 





white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony, 
February, 1872. Signed, Monisox & Co, 
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Holland House. By Parncess Marre Lircutensrpyy, 
Two vols. London: Macmillan and Co, 1873, 

Often as the famous house of the Foxes at Ken. 
sington has been celebrated in reminiscent lore, ij 
has never been more warmly panegyrised than jp 
these pages of tke Princess Liechtenstein. To the 
common faculty of hero-worship that lady adds the 
faculty of house-worship. Every nook and ingle, 
garden, alley and box-hedge is treated reverently by 
her, and induced to yield up its secret. Familigy 
with the place and its traditions from earliest years, 
she is well qualified to regather the old stories and 
relate those yet untold about Holland House and the 
brilliant company wont to arsemble there. To the 
imaginative Princess a special Providence watches 
over the mansion and the family ; and the ghost of 
the first Lord Holland still haunts the dwelling, 
He was beheaded in his day—the day of the Parlia. 
mentary struggle with King Charles; for the Earl, 
albeit a man of culture, was a time-server and played 
fast and loose with both causes, until he paid the 
penalty one spring morning at Palace Yard, West- 
minster, and his enemies took possession of hig 
Kensington mansion. Cromwell is said to have 
discussed some important schemes with Ireton ina 
field belonging to Holland House. The second Earl 
became Earl of Warwick, and it was his son's widow, 
the Countess of Warwick, whom Addison married— 
a step which associates him with the House, since it 
was said that, “ although large, it could not contain 
Mr. Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one 
guest—Peace.” ‘Tradition represents Addison as 
pacing the library with a bottle of port at one end 
and of sherry at the other. Strong liquor and con- 
jugal excitement both combined to shorten the great 
essayist’s days, and at a premature age lying in his 
last illness he sent for the young Earl of Warwick 
to ‘see how a Christian could die.” ‘ He died of 
brandy,” remarked Walpole incidentally. In 1749 
the house passed from the occupation of the family 
of Warwick, and Henry Fox rented it, who being 
elevated to the peerage chose the title of Baron 
Holland. Thus the house was made once more the 
namesake of its owner, although no family relation- 
ship existed between the Baron and the former Earl. 
Its occupier at the epoch in question was the rival 
of Pitt, and his son was Charles James Fox. The 
barony bestowed upon him was for political service 
to the king ineluding a little “ ratting”’: he had 
stipulated for an earldom, and reproached Lord 
Bute with breach of faith. ‘It was only a pious 


Y | fraud,” said Lord Bute. Said Fox, “I perceive the 


fraud, my lord, but not the piety.” This Harry Fox 
ran off with and married Lady Caroline, the 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, much to the 
rage of the noble parent. One of his intimate friends 
was George Selwyn, who had a mania for executions 
and funerals. Walpole says: ‘“ George never thinks 
but & la téte tranchée. He .came to town t'other 
day to have a tooth drawn, and told the man that 
he would drop his handkerchief for the signal.” 
Being bantered by some ladies on his want of feeling 
in attending to see Lord Lovat’s head cut off, he 
said: ‘* Why, I make amends by going to the under- 
taker’s to see it sewn on again.” Lord Hollands 
dying injunction about Selwyn has reference to this 
ruling passion. ‘ If Mr. Selwyn calls again, let him 
in. If Iam alive, I shall be very glad to see him; 
and if I am dead, he will be very glad to see me.” 

Of the second Baron Holland, Charles James For, 
our anthoress has little to tell in connection with 
Holland House. The stories of his extravagant 
faith-keeping with his children are familiar. He 
had promised his son James that*he should person- 
ally witness the demolition of a wall, and the wall 
being pulled down by mistake in his absence, the 
father had it rebuilt and again pulled down before 
the boy’s eyes. To the third Lord Holland, perhaps, 
the culmination of the glory of Holland House is 
due. It is almost enough to say of him that he 
acted up to the aspirations expressed in the following 
lines, found on his dressing-table after his decease— 

“ Nephew of Fox and friend of Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who deign to observe me say 








I injured neither name.” 
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The society at Holland House attained its ‘Greatest 
prilliancy during this baron’s lifetime. It included 
Sheridan, Dr. Parr, Lord Jeffrey, and all the Edin. 
burgh Review set—not omitting, of course, Sydney 
Smith, Canova, Tom Moore, the Kembles, Macaulay 
—in fact, the cream of the wit and intellect of the 
time. The third baron was well fitted to entertain 
a wide and diversified range of guests. Devoted to 
literature and art, he welcomed authors and artists 
with cord’ 1 affability, Well versed in the politics 
of Europe, he entertained statesmen and diplomatists 
of all nations with cosmopolitan fairness. Himself 
a wit and a humorist, he greeted with fellow-feeling 
the most brilliant men of the day. But while he 
enjoyed and preferred the society of choice spirits, 
while with him absence could not extinguish friend- 
ship, his benevolence and courtesy made him extend 
a kind reception to all who came to Holland House, 
Of his clever and beautiful wife we have the testi- 
mony of many books : her sharpness, her intellectual 
ability, her habits of patronage and contradiction, 
have been told over and over again. She was rather 
fond of crowding her dinner-table. Ounce, when the 
company was already tightly packed, an unexpected 
guest arrived, and she instantly gave her imperious 
order: “Lutirell! make room!” ‘It must certainly 
be made,” he answered, “for it does not exist.” 
Hopeless indeed were the task of enumerating here 
all the repartees which have been handed down to 
us from her dinner-table. Probably, for the greater 
proportion we are indebted to Sydney Smith, who, 
always ready with his answers and his jokes, kept 
even the servants in fits of laughter. On one 
occasion, however, at Holland House he was himself | 
set down by the Prince of Wales, then Prince Regent. 
The conversation having taken the turn of discussing 
who was the wickedest man that had ever lived, 
Sydney Smith, addressing himself to the Prince, 
said, ‘The Regent Orleans, and he was a Prince.” 
The Prince’s answer was short, quiet, and biting. 
Ignoring even his interlocutor’s surname, he said, 
“T should give the preference to his tutor, the Abbé 
Dubois, and he was a priest, Mr. Sydney.” 

The Princess Liechtenstein draws an affectionate } 
picture of the household of those days, reserving 
her tenderest colours for Miss Fox, Lord Holland’s 
sister, 

Her heart was a refuge for the desolate: with 
instinctive tact, she would seek out sufferers, attract 
them to herself, and comfort them. Her under- 
standing was a safe guide for the perplexed: with 
fine perception, she would enter into a friend’s 
difficulty, make it her own, and lighten it. Simpli- 
city and purity of heart were hers ; her very contact 
imparted goodnes3; her presence, sunshine. A 
woman in the best sense of the word; such was the 
dear “ Aunty ’ of that family, Miss Fox. 

The Lady Holland of this pericd enjoys the renown 
of having introduced the dahlia into English gardens. 
An attempt had been made previously by Lady Bute 
and had failed. Lady Holland, however, after several] 
rebuffs sueceeded in inducing a French importation 
to flourish in our soil; and her success was thus 
daintily commemorated by her lord : 

“The dahlia you brought to our isle 

Your praises for ever shall speak, 
’Mid gardens as sweet as your smile, 
And in colours as bright as your cheek.” 


To these gardens and to the house and its contents 
the main portion of the Princess's book is devoted, 
The existing souvenirs of Holland House are cata- 
logued : they include Addison’s table, Charles James 
Fox's walking-stick, rings and chains, and a number 
of Napoleon’s relics, for the third baroness was a 
Worshipper of that warrior. The fourth Lord 
Holland died in 1859. Of the present owners of 
the house and title, the Princess avoids speaking 
except to allude to their “clever and pleasant salon 
Where Englishmen and foreigners assemble, certain 
to be received with equal grace and amiability.” 

We conclude with a “romance of the peerage’ 
relating to the last century. 


The second Duke of Richmond, Lord March 
Vhile a boy, had been married to Lady Sarah 
Cadogan, daughter of that Lord Cadogan who, as a 
‘avalry officer, distinguished himself so much in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s wars. This marriage was 


made to cancel a gambling debt, the young people's 


Earl of March was sent for from school, and the 
young lady from her nursery; a clergyman was in 
attendance, and they were told that they were 
immediately to become man and wife. The young 
lady is not reported to have uttered a word; the 
gentleman exclaimed, ‘‘ They surely are not going 
to marry me to that dowdy!” The ceremony, 
however, took place, a post-chaise was ready at the 
door, and Lord March was instantly packed off with 
his tutor to make the “grand tour;” while his 
young wife was returned to the care of her mother, 
a Dutchwoman, daughter of William Minster, 
Counsellor of the Courts of Holland. After some 
years spent abroad, Lord March returned, a well- 
educated, handsome young man; but with no very 
agreeable recollections of his wife. Wherefore, 
instead of at once seeking his own home, he went 
directly to the opera or theatre, where he amused 
himself between the acts by examining the company. 
He had not been long occupied in this manner, when 
avery young and beautiful woman more especially 
struck his fancy, and, turning to a gentleman beside 
him, he asked who she was. “ You must be a 
stranger in London,” replied the gentleman, * not 
to know the toast of the town, the beautiful Lady 
March!” Agreeably surprised at this intelligence, 
Lord March proceeded to the box, announced himself, 
and claimed his bride, the very dowdy whom he had 
so scornfully rejected some years before, but with 
whom he afterwards lived so happily that she died 
of a broken heart within the year of his decease, 








which took place at Godalming, in Surrey, in August, 
1750. 

In this the latest chronicle of Holland House and | 
its famous gatherings of Byron’s time and Sheri- 
dan’s, there is much that is fresh and readable if 
something that has been told before. The Princess 
Liechtenstein makes a bulky book of it, and the 
material beauties of the place are catalogued by her 
with nearly as much affection as the illustrious 
company and brilliant seenes which are past and 
gone. There are many handsome illustrations also 
of the chambers, halls and terraces of the place. 
But after all it was the intellectual lustre of the 
place during the first forty years of the century 
which made Holland House memorable. At the 
same time the building has an historical and literary 
interest; and we should be sorry to have the danger 
of 1871 verified in a conflagration, or to hear of the 


| fine old mansion getting into the hands of the 


builders, to be chopped up into a number of Ken- 
sington palaces of stone. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.]} 
Sweet Eyes. Ballad. The words by James Dovatas 

Harineton. Music by Cuantotre C. Ginperr. 

A lover’s lay, the Sweet Eyes exercising the same 
kind of influence as the Moon. The music is pretty 
and appropriate, and gives opportunity to a skilful 
singer for making points. The key is F, common 
time, the voice ranging from D to G, eleven notes. 





Night and Morn. Canzonet. Written and composed 
by Cuantotre C. Ginperp. 

Too fragmentary and unconnected to please, though 
the words may in some measure excuse the musical 
treatment. Whatever effect may be produced will 
depend on the singer. 





C’est U Espagne. From Offenbach's “ Bavards.” 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brnrnonp 
Tours. 

An effective and not over-difficult version of this 
taking air, which is now being sung everywhere. It 
will make a good piéce d’eccasion, being neither too 
long nor too exacting for player or listeners. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 

* God bless our Sailor Prince.” A National Song 
with Chorus ad lib, The Poetry by J. BE. 
CanPEeNTER. 

“God bless our Sailor Prince? National Song. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by StErneN GLoveERr. 
Messrs. Cocks are fortunate in their national 

songs. The one before us bids fair to rival in 

popularity their “God bless the Prince of Wales.” 

The pianoforte arrangemeut will introduce it into 

other than vozal circles, in which moreover its 

publication in a cheap form as a part-song will 











*onsent haying been the last thing thought of. The 
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further extend its use. 





(Durr & Srewant.) 
“Tit for Tat.” Song. Words by Gorpon Camper. 

Music by Lrnpsay Suorrn. 

Mr. Gordon Campbell has put a happy thought 
into piquant verse, which is well interpreted by Mr. 
Sloper’s music. It is a simple and telling little air, 
easily accompanied, which anybody can sing, and 
with which everybody will be pleased. Key A, 2-4 
time, compass D to F. 


[Evans & Co.) 

“The Maiden and the Sunbeam.” Song. Written 
by Cuantes J. Rowr. Composed by Berruoup 
Tours. 

A pleasing poetical conceit, well suited for music, 
and which the composer has treated with good taste 
and feeling, The only blemish is possibly a slight 
want of colfbrence, which, however, may be excused 
by the nature of the subject. The song is set in C, 
common time, with a compass of nine notes, F to G. 





[Horwoop & Crew.) 
Alla Merry Christmas.” New Song. 
Composed by Henry Haut. 
The words of this song are in bad taste; one verso 
introducing the Name of our Saviour and Bethlehem, 
another discussing pantomimes, beef, ball;, partes, 


Written and 


| turkeys, suppers, wine and grog, and trees hung with 


“comforts” andgtoys. There is no need to ray 
anything about the music to such “ poetry.” 





[Kunin & Co.) 
The People’s Garden. Galop. By Cant Meyprn. 

A stirring galop, not difficult, dedicated to the Club 
who have formed the People's Garden at Willesden, 
which must be a nice place, if the engraving on the 
title-page is a fair representation. The visitors 
should in common gratitude patronise Mr, Meyder's 
galop. 





(Werres & Co.] 
Air, composé par le Roi Louis XIII. Transerit pour 
le piawe par J. T. Trexenn. 

“ Attributed to” might advantageously be substi- 
tuted for composed by ” in describing the thirteenth 
Louis’ connection wilh this air. However, it has 
furnished the motive for an effective little piece, and 
Mr. Trekell has brought out its characteristics satis- 
factorily. Monotony has been avoided by frequent 
change of key, and the absence of difficulties will 
render it a fit piece for young students. 





Trost Dreapru. Beiis.—It would be, of course, 
avery grand thing to have a peal, and chimes, and 
a carillon at St. Paul’s of size, power, and sweetness 
fully worthy of the magnificence of the metropolitan 
basilica; still we may imagine a Londoner who is 
not an admirer of big booming bells, or of the 
achievements of the “ youths ” who ring “ triple bob 
majors,” and whose nerves, moreover, are somewhat 
delicately strung, murmuring something of the 
nature of ‘ Timeo Danaos,” when he hears that one 
of the western cupolas is to be endowed with an 
array of far-sounding kolckols. No religious suscepti- 
bilities need be wounded if we hint that a multi- 
plicity of bellringing in a large city is a decided 
nuisance ; and that, although “ the Bells of Shandon 
may sound so grand on the pleasant waters of the 
River Lee,” and * the church-going bell” has a sweet 
resonance in # rural valley, yet the continual and 
discordant clanging in a densely populated town is a 
dire annoyance to people in good health, and—ag 
was once.very forcibly pointed out by the late Charles 
Dickens—has a tendency to drive sick and nervous 
people mad. Let us have chimes and a earillon 
machine, by all means, at St. Paul’s; but let the 
Capitular Quasimodo be instructed to do his spiriting 
gently, and only on high days and holidays.— Daily 
Telegraph. 








Hotnoway’s Orntuert axp Pitrs,—Hearty and Mealthy.— 
The experience of thousonda, both at home and abroad, has 
amp'y demonstrated the power possesse! by these healing and 
purifying remedies of removing cutaneous eruptions, od wre 
ulcerations, and relieving fistulas and abeceases. There hidden 
evils frequently rob life of every comfort, through the r luc anes 
of the sufferer to expose bis infirmity. Holloway’s Ointinent 
supersedes such objectionable publicity by placing within the 
reach of all plain instructions for curing themselves, without 
danger and without the necessity of mentioning their malady to 
auy ove, The Vintment and Pills will likewiae cure bad legs, 
scaba, rashes, and those blemishes which rise from the abuse of 





mercury and from the use of other deleterious drugs. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


+,* The next number of ‘The Orchestra” will be 
published on Wednesday next. Correspondents 
and Advertisers are requested to forward any 
communication by Tuesday night. 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


_— 





*.* 1t is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 65, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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‘©The New Magdalen” is reported as likely soon 
to be performed at the Charing Cross Theatre. 





Mr. Teesdale, from the Gaiety, is engaged by Mr. 
Buckstone to perform at the Haymarket Theatre. 





The “ Aida” of Verdi is to be represented next 
season at the Royal Theatre of Berlin, in the 
German language and with splendid scenery. 





A ballet with song and dialogue has been brought 
out at Stuttgardt with considerable success. The 
music is by Hornstein, and the name of the piece is 
* Terpsichore in Hades.” 

It is said that the Royal Dramatie College has 
been just enriched by £1000, generously given them 
by an anonymous donor, who before endowed the 
chayity with a similar sum. 





A banquet has just been given at Bologna to M. 
Gobatti, the author of the opera of ‘ Goti.” The 
composer, who is only twenty-three, is a native of 
that city, and only finished his studies at the 
Academy of Music there & year ago. 

The oldest member of the musical press in 
London, Professor Ella, attains the ripe age of three- 
score and eleven to-day. 
the Opera Band of forty-eight, in 1822, three only 
survive, and are now in London, “vyiz., Puzzi, 
Anderson, and Ella. 

We are sorry to hear that Miss Neilson, during 
her suecessful eareer in the United States, has 
broken down under the fatignes of her profession, 
ind has been spitting blood so seriously that her 
nedical advisers have ordered her immediate re- 
moval tv Florida, where it is loped the waimth of 

he climate will restore her at least sufliciently to 





able her to return to England in the spring. 





Of the members of | 





It is announced that Her Majesty the Queen hag 
accepted the dedication of a sacred work, “The 
Annunciation,” composed by M. Gounod, on Words 
arranged from the Prophets and the Gospel, y. 
Gounod has also expressly arranged for four hands 
“Jeanne d@Arc” for Her Majesty and Princess 
Beatrice. 





An enterprising theatrical journal in Paris isgne. 
with each number the photograph of an actor oy 
actress, said to be of excellent quality and ordinarily 
worth a shilling or eighteen pence. The price of 
newspaper and photograph is twenty centimes. Hoy 
long does the journal expect to flourish, and what 
does its circulation aspire to be ? 





Hans Christian Andersen, we hear, has a couple 
of comedies in the press, which are to be published 
about Christmas. He thinks, according to a stote. 
ment in Goldschmidt’s Danish Magazine, that he hag 
the necessary material for making a good dramatist, 
Many clever men cherish a similar opinion of they. 
selves, and are not always justified. 

A statue of Lamartine, in bronze, is about to be 
erected in the town of Macon, the sculptor to be 
chosen by public competition—the first four com. 
petitors receiving awards of one hundred andj 
twenty pounds, eighty pounds, sixty pounds, and 
forty pounds. The sum to be expended in the 
execution of the work is to be two thousand pounds, 





On Wednesday, at the South Kensington Museum, 


Professor Duncan gave his last lecture on Geology, - 


In consequence of his enforced absence last week, 
for which he apologised, he blended the two lec. 
tures, in which he described the changes which 
occurred in the earth after the carboniferous forma- 
tion, and concluded with a brief summary of the 
whole series. 

A New York correspondent says:—Mr. T. (. 
King, the tragediun, supported by a full London 
company, was induced to come out here by what 
seemed an unusually brilliant engagement, and now 
all the company, except Mr. King and the leading 
lady, are positively destitute. The theatre, the 
Lyceum, has been closed for two weeks, and the 
company have not received a single cent. for six. 

Handel's “ Messiah” is to be performed at the next 
of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society's Concerts, 


‘which will take place on the 24th inst. The solo 


singers announced for this performance are Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sheirington, Mdme. Edna Hall, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Sig. Giulio Perkin, the 
new bass in Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company, who 
will make his first appearance in London on this 
occasion. 





The Soap and Water evening concert to be given 
by the Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society 
to-morrow will be honoured by the presence of their 


Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and Prince 


Arthur. We understand that the City Companies 
who have already shown much interest in this be- 
nevolent and much-needed institution (baths and 
wash-houses for the East end) will largely patronise 
the performance. 


Verdi's ‘* Aida” is going to New York before it 
comes to London or pays a visit even to Paris. 
Sooner than expend the necessary sum in mounting 
this or any new work, our managers prefer to bolster 
up the pretensions of grasping prima donnas, and to 
heap the gold on them due to authors and pieces. 
The chief persons concerned in the American pr 
duction are Mdlle. Torriani, Sigg. Campanin', 
Maurel and Nannetti, and the native artist Miss 
Carey. 


“ Raymond and Agnes” at the Haymarket 
Boxing Night is to be no burlesque of the “ Bleeding 
Nun of Lindenberg,” but the very piece itself by 
Grasette, played first in spoken form in 1811 at the 
same theatre where it is now revived. What recep: 
tion it will enjoy cannot: be predicted, but we ™ 
hazard the guess that most people will witness tis 
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obsolete melo-drama with a certain amnsea | 
contempt. Surely the force of revival could no 
further go; and if this play succeeds we may expect 
a nest of “ Red Rovers,” ** Millers and their Men,” 
« Wood Demons,” and ** Murders in the Red Barn,” | 
to the extinguishment of modern authorship 


altogether. 





The Ménéstrel informs us that “the two rival 
London theatres, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
are at this moment disputing the presence of the 
great singer Faure, for the Italian summer season 
1973.” It is rather late to dispute that in the 
December of the same year. In a few more days 
these rival theatres will be disputing the presence of 
flying vegetables and missile fish, of strings of 
sausages and hot pokers. That is more in the way 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane just now. 





Several novelties are in active preparation at the 
Polytechnic for Christmas, the chief of which is a 
new “Entertainment” by Dr. Croft, the managing 
director (whose ** Enchanted Glen” was performed 
more than 300 times). It is to be entitled, 
“ Raleigh’s Queer Dream; or, The Pipe, the Potato 
and the Pixie.” The disc pictures which have been 
designed by Mr. William Brunton, are said to be of 
unusual excellence, and the piece will contain some 
fine scenery and startling ghost and other effects. 

The journey to America of Miss Emily Soldene 
and the Morton company of opera bouffe artists 
does not take place in January as proposed. They 
will in fact open at the Strand Opera Comique on 
Boxing Night with Mr. Farnie’s version of ‘ Madame 
Angot,” and in all probability the run of that piece 
will be found enticing enough to keep them long 
enough in this country. During the season of 
opera bouffe the theatre, vacated by Mr. Hingston, 
will be under the joint management of Messrs, 
Morton and Hollingshead. 








The late Mr. Flowers was buried on Tuesday last 
in the Brompton Cemetery. The funeral was 
attended by “sons and daughters, relatives and 
friends of the deceased, including Tom Taylor, Esq., 
Professor Ella, the secretary and members of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, to which society Mr. 
Flowers had been officially connected for many 
years. The deceased, son of Dr. Flowers, of York, 
was educated for the medical profession, and finally 
became a member of most of our best orchestras as 
a contra-bassist. He leaves a large family, not 
altogether unprovided for. 

We regret to see that M. Offenbach is following 
the example of our British thin-skinned tribe of 
authors. He has given notice of action, with a 
claim of 20,000 francs damages, against one of the 
Paris musical critics, for having presumed to suggest 
that the composer’s* music was deficient in elevation, 
particularly in his latest pieces. It will be curious 
if in so purely literary and esthetic a world as 
that of Paris, the right of criticism is in any way 
trammelled by an adverse verdict. Unfortunate 
journalists there may not criticise political facts. 
If they may not criticise artistic facts, what are they 
to write about? But we prophesy a breakdown ‘to 


Offenbach’s suit, and another lesson to the clamorous 
ones, 





Itis a week or two ago, but; we have only just 
come upon the following elegant extract from a report 
about a meeting at Knottingley about building a 
church tower, 


Lord Houghton remarked that Kunottingley 
although one of the oldest towns in the kingdom, 
had not hitherto possessed a peal of bells. His 
lordship spoke of his love of church bells, and then 
said there was something in a parish church which 
threw one back on generations gone by, and 
associated them with those who had met at the 
same altar, 


This catapult action of parish churches is new to us. 
But what have gone-by generations ‘done to have 
living people flung at them in this violent fashion ? 
Talk of associating them with those who had met 
atthe same altar,” indeed! At the same funera) 
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The two-act comedy entitled “* The Main Chance,” 
which was brought out anonymously at the Liverpool 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre, created a good deal of 
local excitement which must have amused the 
initiated. The stage-manager professed ignorance 
of the author's identity, and called upon him, if pre- 
sent, tocome forward; but nobody came. Then a 
paragraph crept into the papers that Mr. Hollings- 
head had offered fabulous sums to the mysterious 


After a fortnight or three weeks’ mystification the 
time has come for the author to declare himself no 
acolyte unknown to managements and needing to be 
called forth trembling from-recesses of the pit, but 
the practised dramatist, Mr. H. .B Farnie. 

Somebody having incautiously observed in print 
that ‘the post of harpist to the Prince of Wales is 
vacant,’’ there is considerable commotion in the 
Principality over the atrocious misstatement. The 
unthinking Saxon is bidden halt and learn that the 


pedal harp. 
the part of our Welsh authority of countrymen of 
Mr. John Thomas’s standing, and other eminent 


tain-bred harper is an historical personage from the 
dawn of time, and there were always Prince of 
Wales's harpers since princes of Wales existed. 
to the post of harpist to the Prince of Wales that is 
probably vacant, and always has been. Such is the 
last article of faith received from Cambria. 

Two pantomimic celebrities have passed away 
whose names were once held in high estimation at 
the Christmas season. Mr. Joseph Marshall began 
his career in 1829 at Drury Lane, as juvenile dancer, 
playing a little Harlequin afterwards in the Christmas 
pantomime of “ Davy Jones” (1830), with his sister, 
Miss Mary Marshall, as the little Columbine. He 
afterwards played Harlequin at Covent Garden, 
under Madame Vestris’s management, and was 
a worthy successor to George Wieland in the 
“ Daughter of the Danube” ballet. He was the 
ballet master of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, at 
the time of his decease, and was in his fifty-fifth 
year. Mr. Matthew Howell, for more than twenty 
years the Harlequin of Old Drury, dating from 1823 
-to 1843, died a few days since at the age of seventy- 
seven. He had retired from the stage since 1848, 
on the income derived from the Drury Lane Thea- 
trical Fund, to which he had been for many years 
a subscriber. Mr. Matthew Howell was a great 
favourite with the public, and much respected in 
private life. 








For several years it has been extremely easy for 
popular lecturers to demand high prices in the 
United States, but the scarcity of money this season 
has caused a change, as will be seen by the following 
from the New York Evening Post: ‘*That a man 
should be paid two hundred dollars for reading off 
his well-worn essay, is, according to the rates of 
other literary work, an extravagance. The public, 
indeed, has taken this lecturing business into its 
own hands, and is utterly indifferent to all save 
three or four men—Henry Ward Beecher, Wendel) 
Phillips and John B. Gough and a few others. 
These alone are ‘ paying’ lecturers. Mr. Boutwell, 
lately in this city, scarcely drew enough to pay for 
the rent of the church in which he spoke. Mr. 
Bellew returned to this country expecting to renew 
the successes which attended his first visit, and 
only met with the most chilling apathy. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, with a subject which it was supposed would 
actually excite our people, has only challenged a 
passing interest. Mr. Wilkie Collins, with all his 
jast fame and merit, has also discovered that it is 
not every novelist who can win popular acceptance 
as a reader, like Dickens. The result of all this 
will be that, while lecturing will not become a lost 
art, it can no longer demand the rewards it has 





more likely. What singular folks are poet-peers ! 








hitherto received.” 


one to declare himself and write for the Gaiety. | 
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The abatement of terror about the cholera in 
Naples has led to the restoration of a theatrical 
season at the San Carlo. This house, according to 
® Neapolitan correspondent of the Atheneum, is 
thought likely to prove a good speculation, since the 
sanitary state of the city is improving, and so Musella 
has been accepted again as entrepreneur. He has 
kept together his band of dancers and singers, in the 
hopes of a change in the tide of fortune, and 
San Carlo will be opened about the end of the year 
Malle. Krauss, who is a great favourite in Naples, 
has arrived, and others will follow, but as Musella 
was late in the market, many celebrities cannot be ex. 
pected. Financial difficulties, as well as the cholera, 
were obstacles to any arrangement; but the latter is 
disappearing, and the former have been surmounted 
by a people more remarkable for gatté de ceur than 
for prudence. The usual grant from the Municipal 
Funds has been 250,000 frances, but Signor Musella 
said it could not be done for the money, and demanded 
300,000 frances, so the larger sum has been granted, 








| 


| 





term harpist is unwelsh, outlandish and abominable | It is true that the Municipality is over head-and ears 
in connection with any royal appointment. There | in debt, and knows not how to extricate itself: that 
is a harper to the Prince of Wales, namely Gruffydd, | there is intense misery amongst thousands who live 
the Llanover harper; and he is the original native | in the vilest and foulest places, which require the aid 
triple-stringed performer; whereas your modern | of the engineer and the mason, still more of the 
French-derived harpist is merely a twanger of the | sapper and miner; yet the Neapolitans must have 
(We like this sudden renunciation on | their opera, and so twenty-eight out of fifty-four of 
local Town Councillors have closed their eyes and 


ears to the filth and misery about them, and voted 
performers!) But the grand old traditional moun. | 300,000 francs to San Carlo. 





The present Home Secretary, with a common 


As | Sense rare among holders of his office, has deter- 


mined to modify the regulations as to closing 
restaurants. He is prepared, he says, to support a 
measure for the abolition of the exemption by which 
certain houses now keep open till one in the 
morning, and the substitution for it of a uniform 
hour of closing throughout London—that hour to be 
12.30. This announcement will be welcomed by all 
playgoers as well as by those engaged about theatres. 
The exemption privilege is in many respects unfair 
and inconvenient. It crowds a few houses, where 
confusion reigns and customers are elbowed into the 
smallest space ; and it deprives other houses of their 
regular patrons, not merely for the midnight hour 
but often totally, for custom in such cases is easily 
diverted. The twelve o’clock Act was unreasonable 
in the caso of theatre-goers and visitors to the 
various entertainments ; and the exemption clause 
was worse, for it made invidious distinctions. 
Let Mr. Lowe allow us till 12.30. all round, 
including Saturday night,—which is for all practical 
purposes still Saturday night, and not Sunday 
morning—and the complaints of parched and thirsty 
audiences will be eased. Saturday will be an im- 
portant concession, for this is the favourite evening 
for new productions, and a new piece often trenches 
close on midnight. And there can be no Sab- 
batarian scruples against running into the first 
hour of the Sunday, for restaurants are open at 
certain hours on a Sunday as it is, and nobody of 
consequence thinks it a desecration. 


The spectacle of a dramatic author begging not to 
be paid so liberally is far from a common one, more 
especially when the author is new and not very 
prosperous, Yet a petition of minor dramatists— 
writers of farces, vaudevilles and such trifles—has 
been presented to the Society of Dramatic Authors 
in Paris, declaring their desire to. be paid at a lower 
rate than the droits des auteurs prescribes, and asking 
that their fees shall be one per cent. upon the re- 
ceipts instead of four times that amount. Whence 
this wonderful self-sacrifice? It is not self-sacrifice 
at all but a desire td free themselves from @ pro- 
hibitive tariff which has the effect of closing the 
market against them. For the droits d'auteur are 80 
regulated that twelve per cent. of the takings go to the 
literary providers of the evening farce. When one 
playwright fills the bill he naturally pockets the 
entire amount*®; but if a farce or vaudeville occupies 
the front part of the program, the author of this 
sets Tour per cent., and the bigwig receives only 
sight of the twelve, But it is generally the bigwig's 
piece which attracts the town and maintains a long 


run; and he naturally grumbles at having his 
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success taxed to pay some trumpery lever de rideau: 
Consequently when an author of importance is 
asked to furnish a piece he usually stipulates that 
no other play shall be performed at the same time, 
but that he shall stand in for all the droits d'auteur. 
The effect of this is to shut the theatre doors against 
aspiring authors, who would willingly take much less 
rather than be left out altogether. They have now 
applied to the autoeratic Society to permit them to 
accept a less percentage—in other words to give 
them free trade in the marketing of their wares. 
But the Society, eruel as any trade’s union, sternly 
says No: the young writers must take their four per 
cent. or nothing. Herein we have another instance 
of the futility of any artificial system for the protec- 
tion of literature. An open market and free trade }- 
without interference should regulate this as all 
similar matters. 


The pantomimes at the West End theatres proper 
limit themselves this year to three—the historical 
At Drury Lane Mr. Blanchard 
produces a composite libretto, “ Jack in the Box ; or, 
Harlequin Little Tom Tucker and the Three Men of 
Gotham.” At Covent Garden “ Little Red Riding 
Hood” is combined with * Little Bo-Peep.” Vhe 
Princess's has Reece’s * Little Puss-in-Boots.” For 
the Surrey Mr. rank Green has provided a version 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk” and a lot more 
assistant heroes of legend. The Payne family 
betake themselves to the Standard, where ‘ IWhit- 
The 
Grecian has an appropriate subject for Mr. George 
Conquest in ‘* The Wood Demon:” and the Maryle- 
bone has the * Alan in the Moon,” with Mr. J. A. 
Cave as the Mun. At Astley’s Messrs. Sanger 
promise us Cinderella, and the Lady at Banbury 
The Victoria has * The King of Trumps,” 
written by the popular dramatist of the establish- 
ment, Mr. R. Dodson, who is equal to turning out a 
five-act historicél play in the space of time an 
ordinary West End author would consume in buying 
his paper and preparing his pens. Lastly the 
Crystal Palace shows us ‘* Dame Trot, and her Won- 
derful Cat,” mixed up with the story of ‘ Puss in 
Boots and the Ogre ;” andas Mr. George Conquest 
flies down every afternoon to play the Ogre, and his | 
son to play the Cat, we may imagine how ogrish | 
and tigerish it will be. Apropos of the pantomimes | 

) 


houses and Princess's 


tington and his Cat” will be performed. 


Cross.” 








we hear of new inventions in the way of masks, 

with india-rubber and air-pressure, whereby curious 

expanding effects can be produced. A moderate | 
sized nose suddenly swells to enormous proportions ; | 
a little head becomes a pumpkin; and soon. This 
is the invention of Mr. Taylor, maker of masks, and 

wo shall probably see some of his specimens in the 

approaching Christmas shows. Certainly it is time 

for our grotesque mechanicians to turn their atten- 

tion to the improvement of masks. The Chinese 

and Japanese eclipse usin the ingenuity of their 

designs. They make their masks moveable—not 

merely in the jaws but the muscles of the face ; thus 

an oriental mask will express astonishment, alarm, 

anger, &c. Hitherto we have been far behind this: 

our pantomime attendants and armies preserve the 

same vacuous grin at all times—even when the 
bustle of the scene proclaims excitement, or the 
rage of the tyrant blossoms in thumps and kicks all 
around. We hope Mr. Taylor will help us out of 
this. There is no reason why emotions should got 
be as grotesquely exaggerated in pantomime as 
motives and actions are. 





VELUTI IN BPECULUM. 





There is no passage in the dramatic poets which 
actors and lovers of the stage are fonder of referring 
to than that passage in which Hamlet sets forth the 
end and purpose of playing. “ It is,” says Hamlet, 
doubtless to the intense gratification of the “ pro- 
fessional” people he is addressing, ‘to hold, as 
’twore, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her 
own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.”’ On 
this text delighted amateurs have expatiated over 
and over again. ‘ Players,” says Hazlitt, quoting 
another phrase of the great player-poet, “are the 
abstracts and brief chronicles of their time; the 








motley representatives of human nature. They 
are, as it were, train-bearers in the pageant of life, 
and hold a glass up to humanity frailer than itself. 
We see ourselves at second-hand in them: they 
show us all that we are, all that we wish to be, and 
all that we dread to be. The stage is an epitome, a 
bettered likeness of the world with the dull part left 
out; and, indeed, with this omission it is nearly 
big enough to hold all the rest.” Thus far Hazlitt, 
who shares the views of a hundred enthusiasts 
before and after his time. In our own day Wagner, 
as is well known, carries out this theory as to the 
representative and reflective character of the drama, 
by applying it to opera, where its utter incongruity 
becomes at once apparent. 

The stage is a mirror of nature, an epitome of 

life. There we see all we desire to be, and all we 
shun being. So hold the critics and connoisseurs; 
and an adverse view would perhaps be quietly set 
down as the prejudice of Puritanism. But is it true 
that the stage is a mirror, an epitome, an abstract 
of life, a bettered likeness of the world? It is 
certainly not true of the stage as it now stands, 
however true it may have been of the stage in 
Shakespeare’s time, when art was much more out- 
spoken and daring than now. ‘To prove that no 
dramatic action, as we now understand it, can truly 
mirror life as a whole, we have only to think of a 
few of the great elements of social life, a few of the 
great factors and motors of human activity, which 
are not admitted at all into the mock-world of the 
theatre. There is first Religion, surely one of the 
greatest motive-powers of human action—religion 
in its highest organization making martyrs and 
heroes and Saint-like souls; religion in its lowest 
organization making bigots and dupes and tyrants, 
and giving us the infinite developments of priest- 
craft. How is Religion as a living power admitted 
into stage art? As the merest abstraction, dealing 
with vague generalities and always hesitatingly 
introduced and gingerly handed. The figure of a 
priest sometimes glides through a drama; he may 
even be permitted to allude to Heaven (never to 
God) ; and a musical preghiéra is tolerated in opera: 
But the fervent religious spirit, the intimate rela- 
tions of God to man, and the dependence of in- 
dividual souls upon a personal deity, are not 
employed on the stage at all. That which plays so 
important a part in life, is treated in the theatre as 
a mere distant and unimportant sentimentalism. 
Conceive a great revolution in the history of nations, 
such as the Reformation in Germany; conceive such 
a piece of history represented on the stage: how 
barely and inadequately would the “ mirror of life” 
show out the ‘very age and body of the time his 
form and pressure.” 
There is another great generator of human action 
and human suffering—namely Animal Passion, 
called by other and uglier names at times. Half 
of the so-called ‘ dramatic” incidents of real life— 
sins and struggles and expiations—are caused by 
this. Our newspapers abound with records of it 
and what it induces; our daily experiences bring us 
into a knowledge of its presence and its active 
effects in society. But on the stage it is almost 
shelved altogether, or robed with convenient vague- 
ness. To unmask it, or to speak plainly about it, 
is voted “morbid,” ‘ unsavoury,” ‘repulsive.’ 
We concede the objection; we would not have the 
English stage revel like that of France in un- 
savoury details; only—the mirror character of the 
stage cannot be proclaimed if it leaves out this 
important social agent. It no longer ‘*shows us 
all we are and wish to be and dread to be,” in 
Hazlitt’s phrase. 

On the other hand the characters, the motives 
and the deeds of the personages who make up the 
mimic world, move in quite confined and artificial 
spaces. They are narrowly and rigorously bound 
down. We see thatin the similarity of plots, in the 
family likeness pervading all theatrical representa- 
tions of the outside world. It is not that the 
inventive faculty fails our writers of fiction, because 
our novelists have plenty of invention, and the mock 
world of books is infinitely diversified, whereas the 
mock world of the stage moves in a groove. The 








reason is that theatrical conditions do not admit of 
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inventive diversity to any great extent. The ablest 
novelists generally break down when they bring 
their broad treatment to the theatre and try to 
write dramas. They are like a full-grown man ina 
child’s go-cart,—awkward and out of proportion,—ang 
generally end by upsetting the vehicle. The modem 
stage affords no adequate scope for the delincators 
of subtle character and slowbut profound growths 
of thought ; the stage will never produce a Balzae, 
Its colouring must be laid on in broad staring 
patches, which in time become entirely conven, 
tional. Its action must be confined to a certain 
place or a limited number of places, and must be 
strictly circumscribed by time. And modern usage 
prescribes these limits with extreme rigour, as for 
instance where each act is made up of a single 
scene, and the chief personages must be got on in 
that scene by hook or by crook. No art so artificial 
can possibly mirror life with life’s endless complexi. 
ties and shift of locality and lapse of time. It js 
best to take the stage for what it is—a purely 
artificial and conventional representation of certain 
stock aspects of life, which may or may not exist, 
and, as a rule do not, but which entertain our faney 
while we profess to believe in them. To accept it 
to this extent is wiser than to applaud it as “an 
epitome of the world,” which it no more is thang 
clever child’s landscape upon its school slate is an 
epitome of nature with her manifold variations of 
light and colour and her translucent atmosphere, 








MUSIC AND JOHN KNOX. 

It is all useless, music must triumph; it wil 
trample down our two sage archbishops, and even 
Knox himself. Poor Dr. Wilberforce in his large- 
hearted charity put out a helping hand to northem 
Presbyterianism ; the prelatical ‘“ silver tongue” o 
Winchester was thought to be a revival of the 
ministerial ‘ silver tongue ” of the Presbyter William 
Bates; but ‘a great new organ is about to be 
erected in Glasgow Cathedral,” and the Glasgow 
Choral Society is to give for the comfort and delec- 
tation of the disciples of John Knox a high 
solemnity in the rendering of “the Mass in B flat 
by Haydn, the Mass in FE flat by Hummel, and the 
Mass in F major by Frank Schubert.” ‘ 'T’o these 
three Masses are to be added, for the due celebration 
of Christmas, the performances of Handel’s'' Vessiah" 
and the two grand “ Passions” by Sebastian Bach. 
Further, an oratorio called ‘“‘ Daniel” is to be pro- 
duced, and another new oratorio by some American. 
Doubtless also ‘* The Light of the World” by Mr. 
Sullivan. Then there are the new oratorios of the 
* Annunciation” and ‘ Redemption,” which M. 
Gounod has put to music, and no doubt will set 
their faces northward and be heard in Glasgow. 

It was a singular delusion with that great man 
John Calvin, that singing was Judaizing and 
Judaizing was Romanising. Like Richard Wagner 
John Calvin abhorred the Jew. He had none of 
the poetical spirit of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who 
could never hear the matutinal ery of “ old clo” 
without associating it with the prophet Isaiah. 
The Holy Scriptures are full of singings and consiaut 
and urgent directions to sing. Calvin and Knot 
ignored this portion of Holy Writ; their hatred of 
the priest and the Catholic Church was beyond the 
mark. The Catholic Church is right in its use of 
musié, and the all of fine and great music has come 
out of the Mass. It is undeniable that the high 
school of ideal song has grown out of such move- 
ments as the “ Kyrie Eleison,” the ‘ Tncarnatus,” 
the “ Crucifixus,” the “Domine” in the “ Gloria 
in Excelsis,” and that the origin of all word-painting 
in harmony—the beginning of all the so-called 
“ program-music” is to be traced to the setting of 
the Eucharistical office for choir service. The 
forms of the dance and those of the national air led 
to specialities in musical form, but all these exhi- 
bitions are small in comparison with the wonder- 
working power of the Mass. Without the Mass 
there would have been no Opera and no Sinfonia. 
And Richard Wagner will never write an opera until 
he writes a good Mass. The Mass demands some 
thing more than mere cadences, twirling round like 
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the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. The Mass is 
calm and comfort to the patient eye and the sor- 
rowing heart ; its music is soft and deep, tender and 
touching, bright and resplendent, gleaming with fire 
from the altar. The mock fervour of squalling 
and screaming is rank blasphemy in such a service. 
Nothing is to be got by yelling. Yelling is the 
feverish shout of triumphant iniquity, or the last 
passionate cry of despair. The entire musical 
world is charged with this tension of yelling; there 
js nothing really electric in such spasms of vocali- 
zation, or & blaring and blasting from a shopful of 
prazen instruments. Fine choral and orchestral 
music has only to be heard in its right way and 
right place and all this anguish in harmony, this 
wretched turmoil in song will vanish. 

We havo been for years past calling attention to 

the use of the orchestra in our churches. Well 
meaning people, and those termed religious, pour into 
the Royal Albert Hall and that in the Strand to hear 
the splendid semi-religious musical entertainments 
given in those places. The Song of Moses, the Life of 
the Saviour of the world, and other supernatural 
events are given in Exeter Hall at a cost of two, three, 
and in some cases nearly four hundred pounds ; and 
when the Sunday comes the doors are closed, the 
performers shunted on one side, the vocalists ignored, 
and these good people are driven into churches with 
no music properly so-called, or driven out again by 
some vile and distorting caricature. Then we have 
a Society of Arts which for some time past has been 
much concerned in the culture of music. There is 
the Royal Academy of Music. Further, a new 
National Training School for Music in connection 
with the South Kensington Museum. Lastly, a new 
Education Board for the institution of schools all over 
the country, in which hymns and anthems are for- 
hidden to be sung. Until the people took up church 
music, what had been done for it? What had done 
the Society of Arts? Nothing. What the Royal 
Academy? Nothing. And what will do the new 
National Training School, unless founded on the 
system of the old Church music schools? Nothing. 
The High Church party restored sacred music to the 
people, the people recognised the want, and the de- 
mand turned the attention of the publishers to a 
supply. The people wanted the chant, and forthwith 
came out the Psalters. The people wanted the 
hymn-tune, and hymn-tune books became innumer- 
able. The people wanted the parochial anthem ; the 
publishers looked round for its composers, and pro- 
fessors of music, who never dreamt of composing an 
anthem, set to work to give the supply. The Society 
of Arts did not do this; the Royal Academy offered 
no training for the work. The mind of the English 
nation turned in this direction, and church music 
has been forced out of the professors of music by the 
strength and urgency of the popular call. The energy 
of the High Church party in calling in the aid of 
music struck a deathblow to Nonconformity. The 
chapels were becoming wastes and wildernesses, and 
the long prayer and the longer sermon were no longer 
bearable. So the chapel people ran after the church 
people; they always do: and the church hymns, the 
church tunes, the psalters and chants, the short 
and easy anthem were pushed into the chapels, and 
Nonconformity, or Denominationalism, (bless the 
word!) preserved from imminent annihilation. Scot- 
land partook of the infection, and the nasal enor- 
nities of metrical psalmody fell intodesuetude. The 
Scots began to sing, and England saw a new, brave, 
tnd mighty sight—a Scotchman singing like a man, 
‘ud in a fair and honest tone. And now Glasgow is 
building its musie hall to hold upwards of four 
thousand people, and at a cost of £80,000, of which 
‘uty thousand have been already subscribed. 

It is manifest music is struggling with two eon- 
tending tides—that. influenced by the spirit of 
Yorship, and that of the impetuous sweep of the 
vorld's unrest. The distinction between true sacred 
music and that secular is more marked than ever. 
“We increase of what may be called caricatured emo- 
tional expression causes the chasm between the two 
i. The mystic stream of the music by 

‘gner and Liszt is the fountain-head of the new 
thool; and what these springs will swell and roll 
nto may be surmised from the Liszt Psalm and the 











Wagner “Pentecost.” As to legitimate church | done good service. But new comers must indulge 


music, now that Mendelssohn is gone, we may be 
said to be without a head. Mendelssohn held his 





their own little theories of government; so after a 


| slight coquetting with the Royal Academy, and a 


supremacy entirely from his representative position, | sli 


| Slight coquetting with the Science and Art Depart- 


conferred by the people, admitted and unchallenged | ment, neither of which led to anything decisive, the 


by the professors. 


Gounod possesses the love of | new benefactors of national music decided upon 


the initiated into the mysteries of music making, | setting up their own institution independent of 


and we incline to think his true absorbing turn of 
mind is church work. What he has done distinct- 
ively for worship has one good feature—it is the 


either of the others, and of working upon their own 


| basis. They hope to make it self-supporting, at all 


; events in part, by the fees of students. But as 
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result of a thoroughly trained scholar; he knows | they admit the poorer class of students, and found 


the difference between the two schools, and the 
necessity of keeping them apart. But we know not 
where to look to for the chapel master, who, with 
his black board before him, is ready to demonstrate 
a full and perfect mastery over all essentialities 
necessary to teach to students in music designed to 
carry on the great work now called for. The Society 
of Arts will do nothing without some such master; 
the new Kensington Training School will fail without 
some such head. Music publishers may supply 
church music, but they do not and cannot supply 
the mind for teaching its right making. It is in 
vain to look to the church; the church, as a church, 
has ceased to teach church music for more than a 
century. What is wanted is a new school of com- 
position for voices and comparatively limited 
orchestra, not difficult to perform, not of too large 
a character or too long for service, not too expensive 


for the congregation, and of a feeling in unison with 


the popular tone, and cherishing the religious affec- 
tions of the nation. Heretics cannot sing with any 
heart—theirs is ever a doleful tune; and music, 
good, honest, cheerful, natural, and healthy music, 
will assert a power at which our bishops will be 
astonished, and denominationalists dismayed. We 
have no fear for the Church of England. See what 
our music did at the Tudor epoch. The Pope's 
Legate admitted that the music of Queen Elizabeth's 
Royal Chapel excelled that of the Sistine. Henry 
Purcell kept the Dutchman monarch from doing 
any great mischief. It was only when we left off 
singing the Nicene Creed that we lost our craft in 
song, and wavered in our belief. This mistake 
pushed out a big stone from the foundation of the 
church and two big stones from that of the throne. 
Every stone removed from the foundation of the 
church is two taken away from that of the throne. 
Music is the great upholder of the right creed. Its 
great revival is indicative of ultimate peace in this 
disturbed era. The people have the right feeling, 
and will find their leader. 





THE NEW TRAINING SCHOOL. 





The ceremony which took place yesterday after- 
noon at Kensington is loyally supposed to be replete 
with interest. An association of worthy miscel- 
laneous souls who frame beautiful ideals—from 
perfect art-training to perfect cabs—had after some 
difficulty matured a scheme, which a popular Prince 
consented to endow with a sort of quasi-reyal favour, 
Funds were subscribed to a cause which at all events 
sounded well—the effectual training of young 
students in the science and art of music, the 
encouragement of poor scholars, the supply of 
qualified teachers, and the fostering of the native art 
generally. All these intentions constituted excellent 
objects, and the means poured in, the site was found 
in soil sacred to education and knowledge, and now 
a Royal Duke has laid the foundation. We cannot 
however consent to share the most ardent of those 
hopes which we hear expressed around, us—chiefly 
however by the outside well-wishers to music rather 
than by those intimately acquainted with the work- 
ing of musical education. We prefer to wait for 
results before sounding the note of rejoicing. The 
Training School has all its work before it, with no 
experience to guide’ it, unless it takes as a 
model the Royal Academy system. Meanwhile 
there is the Royal Academy with a respectable 
past, and with a future promising to be yet more 
fertile in good results. One could have desired 
in the interests of musical education that whatever 
enthusiasm, and whatever funds could be embarked 
in its development would be devoted to extending 
the institution which existed, and which has already 


| 


| scholarships in their behalf, we suppose they will 
| rely upon a liberal public encouragement. And if 
| this diverts pecuniary support from the Academy, 
true friends to music may not have reason to bless 
| but to deplore the interference of these dilettanti, 
| even despite the pat of the royal trowel, the blessing 
of the Society of Arts, and the prestige conferred by 
the solemn soil of Kensington. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES ON 
MUSIC, 





The theatre of the London Institution was crowded 
to excess on Wednesday evening last, to hear the 
Professor’s thirty-first lecture. The subject is set 
forth in the program which we’ indicate below, 
reserving until next week some of the text of the 
Professor’s lecture. The music of a complex and 
mixed character, sacred and secular, was sung and 
played with great sugcess, and applauded to the 
echo. A ladies’ chorus from the “ Huguenots,” and 
& romanza by Hummel, tastefully sung by Mrs. 
Mackay, were encored with enthusiasm. The tenor 
solos were sung by Mr. D. Thomas, and the choir 
and band, consisting of amateurs, were ably assisted 
by Mr. Oberthur on the harp, Miss Day on the 
pianoforte, Lidel on the violoncello, and Jakeway 
on the double-bass. The present series of lectures 
is intended to supplement those given last season, 
on melody, harmony, and counterpoint. To pro- 
duce, within four lectures only, a complete chain of 
historical evidence of the gradual changes and 
varieties of form and colour and effects of modern 
instrumentation, will not be attempted. Wednes- 
day's selection of picturesque scenes and excerpts, 
included a hymn of Luther written on the occasion 
of his entrance into Worms, 1521, ten numbers from 
“Tes Huguenots,’ three excerpts from Hummel’s 
‘* Mathilde de Guwise,”’ and the monks’ chorus, the 
antiphonal chorus and double-choir finale to Meyer- 
beer’s ‘* Robert le Diable.” 








OFFENBACH INTERVIEWED. 





A lively contributor to the Soir has gone through 
the professional duty of calling upon M. Offenbach 
at his Passy house adjoining the Villa Rossini, for 
the purpose of ‘ trotting him out.” The journalist 
was an old acquaintance of Offenbach's, dating his 
knowledge from the maestro’s first feeble efforts, in 
1848, to sell his songs to Parisian music publishers. 
“IT remember,” says the Soir writer, ‘‘ his pleasure 
at having obtained a letter of introduction to the 
Berny Brothers from Auber. The letter was the 
‘open Sesame’ to him. At that time M.Offenbach was 
second violoncellist at the Academy of Music, and the 
weekly stipend he received did not exceed seventy- 
five francs. On this slender allowance he managed 
to support himself and his wife, an excellent girl 
from Cologne, who worked eighteen hours a day in — 
dopying the music composed by her husband. This 
faithful wife acted until very recently as amanuensis 
to her celebrated husband; and the score of ‘ La 
Belle Héléne,’ and other operas, that have made the 
round of the world, was written by her, in a small 
beautiful hand, from the terribly scrawled slips which 
her husband handed her, and which she alone was 
able to decipher. 

“Thad not seen Madame Offenbach for six or seven 
years ; and, when I opened the door at her house in 
Passy, the other day, I was astonished at the change 
which her appearance had undergone. In those 
years she had become a portly, majestic matron. 
She recognised me immediately, and informed me, 
with flattering alacrity, that her husband would be 
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delighted to see me. A few minutes afterwards I 

was seated opposite himin his study. That study is 

a sort of curiosity in itself. It is a narrow, long 

room; nearly one-third of it is occupied by a very 

small pianino. On the pianino lies a violin, which 

Rossini presented to the maestro, and which he27 
once belonged to Paganini. On the desk of the 

instrument lay a thick pile of coarse, yellow paper, 

the last sheet of which was covered with red pencil- 

marks; for Offenbach writes his music in that way, 

without using the ordinary music-lines. He keeps 

two young ladies as seeretaries, to copy his com- 

positions for the press. The room is built with 

especial regard to acoustics, and the pianino sounded 

wonderfully well in it when, at my request, he played 

the overture to his unfinished operetta, ‘ Richelieu,’ 

upon which he has been at work for eight*or ten 
months. ‘ Monsieur Offenbach,’ I said o him, ‘I 

come to hear from you, if agreeable, if you and 
Litolff have agreed to compose an opera.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
he replied, quickly; ‘M. Litolff and I are on bad 
terms. He has not yet forgiven me for succeeding 
better with my operas than he does with his.’ ‘ Your 
success is extraordinary indeed,’ I rejoined, ‘ and 
surpasses anything we have ever experienced before, 

except probably in Meyerbeer's case.’ ‘ No,’ he said, 
‘ Boieldieu has distanced me. His‘ Dame Blanche’ 
was given in Paris alone twenty-two hundred times, 
while my ‘ Grande Duchesse’ has thus far only had 
eleven hundred representations in this metropolis.’ 
‘But poor Boieldieu did not reap the pecuniary 
benefits of his works,’ I said, laughing; ‘and 
you ’——‘O, -I_ know,’ he replied, stroking his 
moustache complacently, ‘ I know that people look 
upon me as a sort of musical Rothschild. I avow I 
am not poor; but I have lost a great deal of money 
recently. Tiens, my friend,’ he continued ‘that 
accursed war cost me five hundred thousand franes 
at least.’ ‘ How is that ?’ I asked, in surprise. ‘ Oh, 
since then, my copyrights in Germany and Italy are 
almost worthless. Even in Vienna I have grown 
unpopular, and all simply because I refused to disown 
my adopted country when it was in trouble. Here, 
too, I had to suffer a long time, because I was of 
German descent. Why, do you believe that my 
publishers in 1871 seriously thought of discontinuing 
the publication of my works? The ingrates!—I, 
who had enriched them !’ 

“T inquired about his family. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
brightening considerably, ‘I am a very happy father 
and husband. I am descended froma very healthy, 
long-lived family. We have never had any sickness 
in our house, except that my eyes are growing weak. 
Sometimes I am afraid I will lose my eyesight! 
entirely, and that apprehension almost drives me 
mad. Blind! the thought is too horrible” ‘* What 
does your physician say?’ Tasked. ‘Oh,’ was the 
thoughtful answer, ‘he does not want to alarm me; 
but he recommends me not to work by gas or 
candle-light, and that looks suspicious. He also 
wants me to go to bed at an early hour, and that,’ 
he continued, laughing, ‘ deprives me of the pleasure 
of witnessing the performances of my operas. Nay, 
it has caused me to reject a very flattering offer to 
pass three months annually at St. Petersburg. My 
productions are quite popular there, and the 
Emperor Alexander is fond of my music. He isa 
poor hypochondriac, and he told me himself that my 
gay airs always make him feel happy.’ 

“ The allusion to the Czar made us talk of other 
sovereigns. I was surprised to hear from M. Offen- 
bach's lips that the stern Emperor William of 


Germany was equally fond of his sparkling operettas. 


The Emperor of Austria, on the contrary, he said, 
did not like them. ‘There is not a particle of 
humour in the Hapsburgs,’ he said, ‘and Francis 
Joseph smiles but very rarely.’ ‘And Victor Em- 
manuel?’ I asked. ‘ He likes nothing but the ballet 
on the stage, and has no ear for music.’ ‘ What 
about the late Emperor Napoleon?’ ‘I was never 
able to find out whether or not he liked my music. 
Personally, he always treated me with extreme kind- 
ness; but, when I was once in his box at the 
Bouffes Parisiens, he looked decidedly bored during 


Schneider's best songs in the ‘Grande Duchesse.’ 


In this manner we chatted on for nearly two hours ; 


and, when I took my leave, M. Offenbach said to me; 





‘IT am now at work upon something very grave, and 
[I want you journalists not to maltreat me in this 
new field as you did when I first appeared as an 
operatic composer.’ ” 





FRANCE, 


Pants, Dee. 17th. 

Economy is the order of the day, and the Budget 
Committee bear hard upon theatrical subventions. 
That of the Opéra alone has weathered the storm, 
but the tempest is all the severer upon its colleagues. 
As a set-off for the credit demanded for this house, 
consequent upon the disaster in the Rue Lepelletier, 
the Minister coolly proposes the suppression of all 
supplies to the Italiens and the Lyrique. In a 
little while the Opéra Comique will be also left out 
in the cold. It only escaped this time by the 
majority of one vote. There is of course a natural 
outcry on behalf of the managers who see the cost 
of production and of management yearly rising, and 
the subsidy cut down to zero. A little book by M. J- 
Moynet called “ L’Envers du Théatre” enables us 
to estimate how enormously the expense of mount- 
ing a piece has increased as compared with old 
times. In 1685 the “ Temple de la Paix” by 
Quinault and Lulli was produced at Fontainebleau 
at the total cost of 13,352 livres. A century later a 
ballet with music by Dauvergne ran into 250,000 
livres, and three years later dresses and scenery for 
‘« Bellerophon” at Versailles cost no less than 
350,000. This was in 1773, when luxury and 
extravagance ran riot in the land. In 1807 the 
average expense fell to 170,000 francs, which was 
paid for Leeueur’s ‘ Triomphe de Trajan,” and the 
cost of a grand production remained at about that 
level until 1822, when the annual outlay at the 
Opéra was about 290,000 for four minor productions. 
But now the expenses began to mount rapidly. 
Auber’s “ Philtre’”’ cost 3667 frances; ‘ Robert le 
Diable” 43,533, * La Tentation” nearly 50,000 (a 
mere ballet) ‘‘ La Juive” 45,000, and so on until in 
the space of four years more than 300,000 frances 
were spent over scenery and decorations. At the 
present day a ballet like “‘ La Source” costs 33,446 
francs ; ‘“‘ Don Carlos” not less than 124,000 franes, 
and the reprise of ‘‘ Faust” over 118,000. “Hamlet” 
was limited to 100,000 ; but you may see from these 
examples what it costs to put on a new grand work 
at the Opéra, and what it means to cut down a 
State subsidy or to talk of its abolition, when a poor 
unprofitable play like Thomas’s “ Hamlet’ runs 
away with £4000, before you begin to pay your 
artists and your nightly expenses. 

Sardou’s new piece “ Les Merveilleuses” is just 
out at the Variétés, and being a bright, dressy 
“‘ spectacle’? of the ‘‘ Madame Angot”’ period, with 
scanty drapery for the women, and a good deal of 
bustle permeating it, it is likely to prove an at- 
traction for some time to come. The time of the 
action is that of the Directory. The opening scene, 
representing the garden pavilion of what is now 
called the Café de la Rotonde, in the Palais Royal, 
is very animated. A number of Muscadins, dressed 
with the most scrupulous exactitude, meet to break- 
fast in the shade of the rotonde. Their dress 
reminds one of the conspirators in Lecocq’s famous 
opera, even to the thick sticks they carry. A 
tumult breaks out among the motley promenaders 
in the Palais Royal. The Sans-culottes are about to 
duck in the fountain two ladies, whose fashionable 
costumes are thought indecently scanty by the 
common people. They are rescued by the Mus- 
cadins, who sing a Royalist refrain. The second 
tableau is an interior, a handsome saloon decorated 
in the severely classical style of the period. The 
third represents the outside of the Café de la 
Rotonde, as seen from the end of the Rue Vivienne. 
On each side are the old housés still existing in the 
short street; in front is the north end of the Palais 
Royal, separated by the well-known steps which 
lead down to the garden. The Palais Royal is 
covered with afiches denoting the disreputable 
trades of the occupants. The bourse is held on the 
steps, and false news.of victory and peace agitate 
the screaming speculators. Bargains are made for 





and vendors of drinks perambulate the scene, 
There is a rumour that the Directory has fallen, 
Instantly every window is thrown open. The 
entresols unfold the abode of ladies of easy virtue, 
The first floor discloses a gambling saloon filled 
with players. The scene is marvellously life-like, 
but the excessive noise, the confusion, and the 
music remind an Englishman too much of a panto. 
mime. All these tableaux are fuller of local coloyy 
than of incident. The next act has more dramatic 
material ; in fact it is only with this third act tha 
the plot commences, the previous ones being merely 
spectacular. It takes place in the saloon of Saint. 
Amour, secretary of the famous Barras. Saint. 
Amour is married on the stage, according to the 
fantastic rites of one of the new religions, to 
Illyrine. Her former husband has been divorced 
by her, according to the new revolutionary lay, 
because he has been absent beyond the legal limit 
of time. But he returns from the Italian wars just 
after the celebration of the ceremony. Determined 
to speak to his furmer wife he attends, disguised, 
the wedding soirée given by his rival. He presses 
his suit so warmly that Lllyrine, to save his 
Royalist head, hides him in her bed-room. Saint. 
Amour has learned from a police agent that a 
conspirator is in hiding, and gets up an alarm of 
fire in order to unearth his prey. He convokes all 
the guests, and is rewarded for his artifice by the 
publicity of his discomfiture. His bride is con. 
victed of having secreted her former husband in 
her chamber on the night of her second marriage, 
This is the one situation of the piece, which is 
very well acted throughout. Madame Chaumont is 
Illyrine, Priston is the Royalist husband, and 
Grenier Saint-Amour, while Dupuis, Léonce and 
Lesueur lend strength to the cast. The detail of 
mounting is very elaborate, such as is likely to 
pique Parisian admiration, and we shall probably 
hear of ‘‘ Les Merveilleuses ’’ for some time to come, 
One feature in its favour is its anti-Republican spirit, 
Of course Paris is, as ever, in the opposition, and it 
is quite sufficient, in order to secure favour, to girl 
at the existing system. The existing system being 
Republican (such as it is), Sardou girds at Repub- 
licanism ; and the house is delighted. 

M. Sardou is already a rich man, but he might 
with great justice be accused of having established a 
manufactory of plays, in which he fabricates any- 
thing which purchasers may require on the single 
condition that he be paid a good price. Aboyt two 
years ago an American actress, Miss Agnes Etbel, 
said to have owed her success on the stage and offit 
more to her beauty than her dramatic talent, 
suddenly made her appearance at M. Sardou’s 
country-house at Marlay, and informed the author 
of the “ Famille Benoiton” that she wanted him to 
write her a play. ‘But I do not know jou, 
madame.” ‘Here is so much in good French 
money,” replied the practical Yankee actress. “I 
will pay you as much more when the play is 
finished.” There was no resisting such an argument, 
and the play “‘ Aynes,” afterwards brought out in 
Paris, at the Gymnase, as ‘* Andréa,”’ was written in 
a few weeks, and duly delivered—for a due con- 
sideration. The visit of the American actress, and 
the dollars she left behind her, seem to have opened 
new prospects to M. Victorien Sardou. Why spend 
months in writing carefully-planned plays like 
“ Rabagas,” one of the few comedies he has given 
the world which will probably survive? He had 
made money by an American theatre, surely the 
least he could do was grossly to caricature the 
Americans in return? Hence “ L’Oncle Sam,” of 
whose adventures with the censorship your readers 
have already had an account. Every petit journal 
in Paris was ready to tell us of the tribulations of the 
piece, the splendour of the mise en scéne, and the 
magnificence and the multitude of the ladies’ 
toilettes, on which more than a thousand pounds 
were reported to have been spent. If the America 
residents in Paris would only have got up a row 02 
the first night the success of ‘* Uncle Sam” would 
an been all that could have been wished. Brother 
Jonathan, however, is a very keen-sighted individual, 
and was careful not to gratify M. Sardou by 
showing the slightest annoyance at what the most 
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a 
determined enemy of American institutions admits 


to be a senseless calumny, as stupid as it is 


xaggerated. ’ 
: ~ the way the rights of women, as to the fauteuil 


question, are only half conceded at the Variétés. 
They are not admitted into the orchestra stalls, but 
they have pit stalls at the back of their lords, and 
have an opportunity of studying the bald craniums 
which now ornament the jeunesse dorée in these days 
when the fashion of wigs is only a feminine one. 
The approach of the Jour de VAn is beginning to 
make itself felt. The shops on the Boulevards are 
putting forth their most tempting wares. The great 
confectioners are exhibiting boxes and caskets which 
are perfect works of art, just as if times were as they 
used to be, and the austere severity of Republican 
morals did not make it unseemly as well as un- 
patriotic for a citoyen to offer a citoyenne a shilling’s 
worth of sugar plums in a casket worth £10. The 
pooksellers bombard you with catalogues tempting 
you with ‘ étrennes littéraires,”” wonderfully bound 
and marvellously illustrated. Porters, the waiters 
at your favourite café, the box-keeper at the Opera, 
the humble yet withal potent functionary who takes 
charge of your great coat at the Assembly, and all the 
numerous tribe who never fail to offer up fervent, 
and, of course, disinterested wishes on the occasion 
of the new year, are growing suspiciously civil. We 
all know too well what it all means, but we are bound 
not to see it, and must prepare to bleed with the 
composure of Spartans. Christmas boxes, or étrennes, 
toa limited and reasonable extent, are all very well; 
but it is really overdone in this city. Itis a most 
onerous tax on many classes of the population. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 
DELAYED BY THE TRAIN. 

An action was brought against a railway company 

the other day by Mr. E. Wildman, proprietor of a 


_ travelling theatre, to recover £20 for damages 


acerning from the delay of one of his vans at the 
Biggleswade Station on the 18th of October 1873, 
whereby he and his company were prevented from 
performing at Bedford. His Honour in giving 
judgment, said it appeared to him that there was 
evidence of negligence on the part of the Company, 
whereby the performances on Saturday were pre- 
vented. The Company had accepted an order from 
the plaintiff, and had not performed it, although the 
plaintiff had run the matter rather close. He must 
give judgment for the plaintiff for £10, and he 
granted the plaintiff costs of attorney and three 
witnesses. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 

In the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday Miss Rose 
Vaile, an actress, sued Mr. Herbert Merriman for 
breach of promise of marriage. From the opening 
statement, it appeared that the plaintiff, a young 
lady of some personal attractions and about twenty- 
two years of age, an actress, had performed at various 
theatres in the provinces, principally in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns. The 
defendant, Mr. Herbert Merriman, about twenty- 
eight years of age, was entitled, it was said, to 
considerable property on the death of his mother 
and uncle. Miss Vaile became acquainted with him 
while she was fulfilling an engagement at Rosher- 
Ville, he at the time being engaged in the conduct of 
& business for his uncle at Gravesend. He visited 
her at the house of her parents and sisters, and told 
her mother that he was very much struck with 
“Rosey,” and should ask to pay his addresses to 
her as her suitor. He was accepted as her 
suitor, was looked upon as one of the family, 
and was in the habit of calling plaintiff's father 
amd mother “pa” and “ma.” On the occasion 
of the death of Mr. Vaile, the plaintiff's father, 
at Bradford, in Yorkshire, where his daughter 
Was performing at one of the local theatres, the 
defendant expressed himself in very affectionate 
terms, and promised to erect a marble memorial 
M commemoration of his dear pa’s death. The 
plaintiff in her direct examination stated that she 
and her three sisters having accepted a theatrical 
engagement at Liverpool, at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, the defendant followed them to that town, 
and renewed his promise. He afterwards accom- 
panied her, her mother, and sisters, to Manchester, 
inningham, Sheffield, and other towns where they 
Were fulfilling professional engagements. Notwith- 
sanding several amatory letters which he had 
— to the young lady, and the many assurances 
@ had made to her that he should make her his 
Wile, the defendant failed to carry out his promise, 
Fran @ has since married another lady—a Miss 
bor ces Pike—in March last,—The jury now found 

» damages £100, 


A Worp ry Seasovn.— It is reported that some 
enterprising dealer in pantomime properties has 
composed a number ‘of masks for the theatres re- 
presenting the features of certain public men. Wo 
have had quite enough of this sort of thing already. 
There is nothing which augurs worse for stage 
humour than the wretched and piteous style in which 
| ifa hit is made, a dozen parrots are set to gabble 
the joke which has carried the town. Dramatic 
authors of the pun species, of course, have no more 
conscience in the matter than a pointer in stopping 
at game. Their rivalry with each other leads chiefly to 
barren results as faras the public js concerned. But 
the Christmas spectacles should not repeat the stale 
comicalities of last spring. The wholesale preparation 
of masks to which we refer fills us with misgivings. 
Let us for the sake of the children, as well as for 
those who will bring them to the play, have the 
honest poker and the glittering goblins and fairies 
as of old, unadulterated with impertinent allusions 
to stat’smen whese work is not a legitimate subject 
| for criticism in burlesque-patter, and to caricature 
whose personal peculiarities is a stupid breach of 
that common decency, without which mirth is 
mischievous and frolic vice.—Globe. 


A PERSECUTED PIANO-FRONT-MAKER. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench on Wednesday 
listened to a grievous tale of martyrdom. Messrs, 
Hurst and Co, are manufacturers of pianoforte fronts 
in Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, and the defendant, 
one Harrison, carries on business next door as a file 
manufacturer; but it appears that, although living 
so near one another, they were far from being on 
friendly or neighbourly terms. The defendant felt 
annoyed at the plantiff’s workmen carrying on their 
operations after the usual hours of labour, and to 
drive them away he put a quantity of Cayenne pepper, 
potash, sulphur, assafcetida, &c., on a plate, which 
he placed under the window of plaintiff's workshop. 
He next set fire to the stuff, and the smell and fumes 
arising from it were almost intolerable. It drove away 
the workmen; and in consequence, the plaintiff 
sustained very considerable loss. _The defendant 
had already broken 47 panes of glass in his neigh- 
bour’s workshop wiifllows, and for this offence he 
was brought before the magistrates. The jury gave 
plaintiff a verdict—£50 damages—the learned Judge 
| giving leave to apply to a Judge in Chambers for an 
injunction to restrain the defendant from his offen- 
sive proceedings in future. 











Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATSE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. -3.- Wren etan.@, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wHicH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


Now Ready. 





a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 





ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
da. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


\@. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth,-8d.; postage, 14d. 


Las) 


. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


“There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular yg tbr of the presen 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘In it there are many new’tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as My. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 


Lite Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny, 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
oe. Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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J. B, CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 8 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 


€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
BSEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte | 


hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





— 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 








J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
ODE nk ddinsirsaancabemeen os 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
as No. 1 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany 6 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 


(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 -. 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 

Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ~ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 

TIOMOlO). oa ocgacsvevearos 38 8 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
GXtEA) co ccecccscccccsocs +» 40 a 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

SOIR) i060 0090000 ws hendwin oe ..w 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 se 


9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........+. 45 os 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 os 
| 9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—LEight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 as 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 » 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ,, 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

Bask BOWS oooc vc cescvese 100 eo 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower .....s.ccseess 125 *” 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, Od, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, peaeye, and 


Petite E 


OAK, 


OAK, £12 12s. ; 


£15 15s. ; 


— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 


CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 55, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 


CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6;, 


MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8-,. 


MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 


Expression, with p rencon Pedal and Wind 


Regulator. 
No. 4. 
ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 


xpression. 


And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
ROSEWOOD, £16 1és,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. : 
Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52. 10s, 


WALNUDUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 

OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two ‘Keyboards, 


Forté. Fifre. on. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. ~ Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. 











BELFA8T 


CRAMER AND 00, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 


199 & 201, REGENT STBEBT, W, 
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J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 








8. d, 
There sits 2 DIA... sess ee ee ee eeee ,; 2s 
Gweet CreAMEP...-.eeeseeecereeeeeeeee 40 
Little Maid of Arcadee ......+. ry ee 
guinevere! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave....eeeseececesesees 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... o 
Ob! bella Mia... ..secerececveccees _— 2 





BY LOUISA GRAY. 


—— 





(Mezzo-Soprano or Contralt0) ........4. 


” 
seneeee 


Oft I wander. 
My old love, “ Remembrance 


My white rose .. 20. sececerecccccvcecesecceccses 4 0 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........s0..s.s00008 4 0 
4 0 
4 0 


BY O. BARRI. 

















Happy Voices ..seeessseeee 40 
Sore Toho (TMG) 06. doce seve deccvsecartreticccveconcee | @ 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme, Titiens) .. 4 0 
Phe Fairy ANSWEr wsccccccccesecevcccccccsccvccceccces 4:0 
Meg ett tsa. cadehecocadewns de bade sedxeedvibicatene 40 
Love's goldem past .. 00s. cccrcscccccrcccccccscccccceoss & O 
BY MISS PHILP. 
aT 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) . 40 
Restored 1... cercccccvccccccccccccces 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, vain Words, oveine os ss sees ve scesses - 40 
The sea 8WAllOWS.. oe seseee cece » 40 
RMRAIOE 00. cc ccdrtecvcvesccccececegs cb secceteccececs 40 
The Choice, im Bh Bak ant Giie os co cccteees cveccccecessas & 6 
Thoughts !...0.. 0008 » 4 
GE TOGO... oc co.cc cocvedtedicscccdcecece s&s 
Twilight . 40 
PEE: sngivcdganiseed ah ohebasseonesss eine sees. 
Friends ......++....+.Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......000. 40 
BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 

The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ..............0. 4 0 

he Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 

The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


1 once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
ING Ey Wigs Bde occ cccccocececseceescccicce & @ 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
RUNTAID css ddcnueihcan kelaxte-on cece 5 seen cbeh accent 
Summer days 00 00 ce coco cece cccccccsccccesccececcccocs & O 
IE sincera ccpsmemantar diated ind veawientive! 08 


ee 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) .........:s0.-06 3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .... 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, 
PUT <secadbcadueuccetcateects . 
Por ever and for aye 60.00.0000 geod be eo04 00 600" 
Eventide, Trio, (0.6.9.) hve veces 

By the old Corn Mill.......+++. 


co 
o 


(Mezzo-Soprano 


* a G7. 
~~ - © 
ooo So 





LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 

By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . 
Second Pianofortes . . 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 


Third i Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth " Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth “ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry, 
J. B, CRAMER & 00., West Srazer, & Westznn Roap, Batanton. 
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THE ORCHESTRA... (No. 534, Dec. 19, 19, "78. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

















I. ALBRECHT. me wa 
WAVERLEY, Valso Briliante ......sscscccssceccscssees 4 0 J. RUMMEL. . - 
J. ASCHER. GALATEA WALTZ. (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh) . 49 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict's “Bride of  - LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan's “Oh! ma 
Moti”) vsdacassinns pbs Ches.0benlenasa cadence oie 4 0 MENDELABOHWS Binet O GONCERTO is Estee “Op. 35) : 0 
, 0 
MEREDITH BALL. WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK........ cheeaeanuiions es - 
SLANCHE! Redowa ....... Cece reeeecvecccereesooeces 4 0 MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ............ eatesceces Ae x 
FRANCESCO BERGER. LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 3 9 
SUIVEZ-MOI! Grand Galop....... Covesocoscoee eecccece 4 0 UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 3 9 a 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka)..........seeeee0. abalone’ a se IL TROVATORE.......... ne ditto » 20... 8 9 
OSCAR BERINGER. LA TRAVIATA eeeeee eeeere ditto ” 3. ee 3 0 
SCOTCH AIRS. (Brilliant Fantasia) 40 TL, FURIOSO .......2.- ++ a o Grose Sam ] 
) 8. i teeeeees revees LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto « 6... Se 
J. BERTRAM. IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto 6 Croce ae . 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN, (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 4 0 PAUL SEML iin 
FOROSETTA (Transcription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ........ 4 0 Benny Ey 
LA FARVALUA.............. (ditto of Maton’s Valse) .... 4 0 ERVA! Grande Marche ........ seonenaneeseneiiaees iam | 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne .....eceeeseeeeees secccccceces 4 0 
VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) .......ceecececeeeeees 4 0 we 
J, BLUMENTHAL. ALION MARY SGMISH. 2 
afi VALE OF TEMPEH ....ccccccccccsccccccecees PP 
LA CARESSANTE ........00.- iebaatconddnpshkeaeaatle 4 0 IMPROMPTU : 7 
CE EGE os ov ncecccvscntescissxenseeeieatee 4 0 awe de ilies a=): a abies é 
MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) .....ccccoccccesceces coe 4 0 THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated in the a 
P. DE Vos. . an Countess of Somers) ..-.cecccceecseceeccererscenees - 80 ex 
LOIN DE TOI. Méditation @Cecccecee COO CeCe coreeresocsS aa Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Bent. of Carnota) . adware 0 — 
_G. FERRARIS. OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ......+.seeeees Neva wines haa: A fre 
IEEE “chcc cedeb ede ccecce Re vhnnban peknctode 4 0 DANSE BOHEMIENNE ........-csesseeseee ea 10 
GREE LES REE AE LE TEREST 4 0 RONDO BRILLANTE. Pianoforte Duct ....scseeeeeseee 4 0 er 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE ..........cccccccccccees 4 0 - 
 & | __ ReRERREREERR RESTS fete Pr 3 0 ae ne sis eee eee Se eS ae T 
narra ck. th ns cn ticdedcbadwausenthanmesl 4 0 Ditto ae a a i 
EE ths £04.05 pian dtu ois ecto ec desaksewteces ose OS® ig. T, SURENNE 
RICHARD HARVEY. CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). Be 
EVELEEN’S BOWER. “Irish Sketch” ...... th. tie shea Te MENDELSSOHN SERIES:— 
KITTY TYRRELL tenet eens ditto eee eee eee eee ee ey 8 0 No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. : Book 2. ee eeeerers 1 6 hig 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. .ditta ........ccccccccescees 38 0 Mes Ditto Be age SER en 
THE ROSE TREE ........ RE Pg Beading tate 38 0 . © Ditto ” 3. wy So-sbequsaeue oF 
BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE. “Irish Sketch” 3 0 “oe Ditto er ee eee 
THERE IS NOT IN THIS WIDE WORLD. “Irish Sketch” 3 0 nee Ditto ww Bw Be ivetastee - 
ALFRED JAELL. » 6. “aoe 1 6. 47 Be ceveveeeee 16 7 
IAPRICRAMOROMETU. 00 cccccrascececceses vasrke thawie METHOVEN SERIES :— 
MELODIE ROMAN'PIQUE, Da MB secede bidpC oa tees 4 0 No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26..+.s+eesseeeeee 1 6 7 
», 2. MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. 3...........06 1 6 pe 
M. JUNOT. ceili ” g. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 .......cscecscee 1 6 ° 
TINY MITE MAZURKA ...... geeees Coercevecerecccccs a » 4. ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). ‘Op. aie I 1 6 
J. KIRNBERGER. » 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 1 6 - 
CAPRICCIO (in E minor).....sccccccsessecccees sphineon 4 0 » 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 ..seseseeeee 1 6 \ 
M. LAFUENTE Sacrep SERIES :— ia 
* aeLA FONTAINE 40 No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssch).. 1 ¢ - 
LE y, IN RETOUR ee | ereeeeee ef 3 0 a 2. COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) me ch adaeded 1 6 or: 
LVETOILE ROUGE eres mahi st nee - ” 3. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel). 1 6 tet 
aka 4s eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeee eee eens . “ 4. LA CARITA. (Rossini.) 5 ie bated 6b evseud Oeeae 1 6 pee 
J. LEMMENS. ” 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. (Haydn) .......... 1 6 
VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium).... 4 0 “ 6, NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)!......0ccseeee 1 6 ‘| 
ALFRED LEBEAU. S. THALBERG. . 
Li TOOCKIN. Capride-Galop ...cccecccseresucevevcess 3 0 TARANTELLE .........00+ ub cadescecae¥ucbacnnaeencene Po 
DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX., (Air Favori de Louis XIV). 3.0 A TE O CARA....... cetsacenaaeiaes aay ta ccc cceece ae — 
Ae gs a ee pn ocusnsdeeselenss 3 0 ADELAIDE ....... tia cheated ap ewee eet EE ES h 
LA VEU A LA MADONE ..........cccccecess obesies 4 0 | 
cone earth a eee “se0oee ‘ A. TOLSTOY. 
oma ss coeenas sue mcssenewsy oi oes ots 23 TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES ........sseesseeeeceeees 4 0 a 
iSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet)........... Ceovececece 5 0 ERNEST TRAVERS ; a 
BE. PALADILHE. THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical ) 
LE CHANT DES FEUILLES (Idylle) ........0.seeeee eens 4 0 Gubeeieiilen << or. occinvcie tetremas conctbhaniele ee 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barearolle ........ 4 0 J. T. TREKELL. 
A. RENDANO. BOURREE (in F major) .......ese00e Xigtubesstseestoknie 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau Caractéristique........ nn ee ae LE TRIANON. Gavotte...... Setdeckadectactecccutadeva mE 
DUNN Kos <i. Shaebebdonnen oun einen Sicshetedine baeeiielie 8 0 PUM TAGES WARP §...iciccccosvecsvesvedesedscctes 30 
NAPOLITAINE ......-e0cee bavd ods ob sabes ghadaennd er SS a TAVEMIET. ...n cccccccee ee eT RE 
oo bk UO ree rere re 3 0 LES ECLAIREURS ..... sno tina gael 63.00 beak saranaeh mae 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA........+:-eceeeeees , Sivabed pisde 8 0 THE WOODLAND SPRITE .....-.ceeccecccccesssccceee 4 0 
A LA CAMPAGNE. PensGe Musicale .........eceeceeee 8 0 Tee ee EL, . wn cccvécosdasesncessoebhansss . 40 
HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pitces. (Complete) 5 0 LA CRACOVIENNE ..... esomnetel sh onde bi ocnavenhonaae di 
SEPARATION.... (No. 1. Trois petites pidces).......+.... 3 0 = ROGUOTIN bac csiicceviccscecccccckenapedeecce Mem 
INQUIETUDE.. (»' 2 ” oo «pede degescors' 8) 8 VALIQUE L 
A LA OWT (» 3. ” Te Dee 8 0 LES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......+. 8 0 Wa 
DUBFFINO. Wo. i Op id ....cssccccccccccccee 88 | MUCMRARE WARBOR ee 
AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 2, Op. 13 ........005: ape . 3 0 yes poe Pad ‘ galop .° N 
ve Sapapaagae yb y Accs min pet Fs RIPPLING WAVES. Caprice ......++ssseeecesereeeeees 4 0 7 
J. ROMANO. EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. Sketch ...........s0008 3 0 Me 
A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op.177....... - 40 WIEGENLIED. (Dormez-Bien)....ditto ....seeeesereeee 3 0 
SMU diene Wile cabana os oboba0 ¢9 came Ge Biects pss 6 O ELFIN WHISPERS...........--- cab ccnbhe th cbicetantee T 
BONHEUX INATTENDU .,.......« veeesOP. LTB sceeeeee 4 0 DAISY..... 12 Pe No. 1. Forest Flowers ...csesceeereee 3 0 iM 
H. ROSELLENW. KPITIQD FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. ditto se .ssesseesseeevereeseat : : de 
TRISTE EXILE! Transcription.........csssesesseseees 4 » P\BAREBELL ...006 4) 8, dittO vesveceereceeenvecenenens 
i ahd a M 
| ox * aby) Wa 
 LONBON: (’ 
. ’ by) 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; th 
la 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. ber! 
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